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The Advance Step in Sunday-School Bible Study,” 


EDITORIAL FROM THE NEW YORK EXAMINER, APRIL 13, 1898. 





THE NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL ADVANCE. 


“We have never sympathized with the indis- 
criminate onslaughts made from time to time on 
the International Sunday-school Lessons. Those 
lessons marked a great advance in Sunday-school 
work. They won their way to general accept- 
ance against strenuous opposition, and they have 
held their place in spite of constant criticism, by 
virtue of the law of the survival of the fittest. 
To those who objected to them Zhe Examiner 
has often said, ‘It is a waste of breath merely to 
find fault, though many of the criticisms are 
doubtless well grounded. Produce something 
better, and it will supplant the International Les- 
sons ; until that is done, they are likely to keep 
the field.” The time has come for the friends of 
the Sunday-school work to acknowledge that 
something better has been produced. The ac- 
knowledgment should not be made grudgingly, 
but gladly. For ourselves we believe that we are 
on the verge of another great advance in Sunday- 
school work, a step as much in advance of that 
taken twenty years ago as that was in advance of 
previous work. 

“The ‘something better’ to which we have 
alluded is the ‘ Blakeslee Graded Lessons.’ The 
power of the International system has been its 
uniformity and its systematic covering of the en- 
tire Bible in seven years. It is possible to pay 
too high a price for these merits, but they may be 
preserved in the new system. The weakness of 
the International system was in its fundamental 
lack of flexibility, and in the scrappy, hop-skip- 
and-jump style of its lesson topics. . . . There is 
something totally and irredeemably absurd, to 
one who has inhaled the spirit of modern educa- 
tion, in the idea of compelling all the scholars in 
the Sunday-school — from the infant class to 
Bible classes of grandfathers and grandmothers 
— to study the same lesson. Graded lessons are 
an absolute necessity... . The gradation must 
be in the lessons themselves as well as in the 





teaching, and this is equally true if the school as 
a whole is going over substantially the same sub. 
ject. The Blakeslee system is carefully graded, § 
the lessons themselves, as well as the methods of 4 
instruction, being carefully adapted to the age J 
and capacity of the scholars in our Sunday-schoolg, 
Four grades in all are thus proyided, the highest * 
of which will give the members of advanced Bible 
classes quite enough to do in the way of study | 
and thought. ... 

“It would be a great achievement, the greatest 
in the history of the Sunday-school, if the coming 
International Convention to be held at St. Louis 
should have the breadth of view and wisdom to 
adopt the Blakeslee system for International use, 
We hope to see this done. But whether it is 
done or not, the old system is doomed, — doomed 
not by captious fault-finding, not by criticism of 
details that ignores compensating merits, but 
the fact that something better is in the field and 
is sure to win its way by sheer force of merit. ... 
The Blakeslee system is making its way already 
with surprising rapidity, and we have yet to hear 
of a school that has tried it and would be willing | 
to go back to the International lessons. That 
one fact speaks volumes. . . . It would be unfor | 
tunate if any sentiment of rivalry, any feeling of 
conservatism, should stand in the way of pro- 
gress. ... 

“No longer is the demand heard for change | 
merely for the sake of change, and with no well- 
defined object in view. No longer are we asked 
to abandon something good for something that 
might on trial prove to be worse. We are now 
asked to go on from something proved by experi- 
ence to be good to that which experience has 
proved to be better. The past system of Inter- 
national lessons must go, — it is rapidly going, 
and will go still more rapidly during the next few 
years. Wise leadership will recognize this fact, 
and substitute for this system the graded system 
of lessons taught by the inductive method.” 





The rapid progress that the BLAKESLEE LESSONS have made is 
best seen by the following facts: Their circulation in round numbers for the 
first quarter of 1891 was 10,000 copies ; for the first quarter of 1892, 50,000 
copies ; for the first quarter of 1893, 150,000 copies. 

Translations of some portions of them have already been made into 
Dakota and Japanese for mission use, and requests have just been received 
for copies for translation into Armenian, Turkish, Burmese, Siamese, and 


Syriac. 


For further Information, Free Specimens, Circulars, etc., address 
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21 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE PLACE OF CHRIST IN MODERN THOUGHT. 


THE reality of the human life of Jesus Christ is now beyond 
reasonable question. Once it appeared as if the church had re- 
jected, or at least forgotten, the name which Christ chose for him- 
self, the Son of Man. Speculation so wrought upon the materials 
of his life that the human elements were well sublimed away, and 
there was left a being exalted indeed and worthy of adoration, but 
in whom the earthly form and face, marred more than any man’s, 


could with difficulty be discerned. At another time the human 
and divine in him were separated and each defined with exhaustive 
analysis, and then reunited as by a kind of agglutination ; accord- 
ing to such a view, each nature is so far distinct from the other, 
both in kind and in activity, that words and deeds may be accu- 
rately referred to the one or the other nature. 

Theology has now, however, only a languid interest in such re- 
finements of speculation. Our Christ is no longer simply in the 
heavens, never having become man; nor is he God-man in such 
wise that he may be a victim of theological dissection. The dan- 
ger with us lies in quite another quarter. On account of the 
modern scientific spirit as applied to the New Testament, and 
especially of that phase of it which would fain eliminate the super- 
natural from Christianity, we have the humanity of Jesus vindi- 
cated beyond further controversy. The question which we have 
to answer is not whether Christ is human, but whether he is 
anything more than human; or rather, perhaps, being human, 
whether he is all that even man may become. Whatever else has 
been discarded which pertained to that remarkable person, no one 
has yet been found rash enough to deny that at the beginning of 
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our era a man existed in Galilee who in some way gave rise to the 
stories of the Gospels, and of whom Paul in his chief letters 
speaks. Various as are the explanations offered to account for 
the belief of the apostolic church, all alike start with the assump- 
tion that we are dealing with a man. As the outcome of the most 
searching scrutiny, we are left in possession of a human Christ. 

Now, however, the question is, Have we anything more? 

The modern attack on the historic person of Christ as divine- 
human has issued from many quarters. It has come, for example, 
from the scientific spirit. Christianity has been challenged to 
show cause why it should be exempt from laws claimed by modern 
thought to be universally operative. And the watchword is, 
Fair fight and no favor. Philosophical rationalism has declared 
that since miracles are ruled out of the court of reason, they 
must be likewise banished from the field of faith. Historical 
criticism, basing itself on the claim that certain events of the 
record are not to be reconciled with other alleged and commonly 
received facts, such as the birth of Christ in the time of Herod 
and the rise of the Gnostic spirit previous to accepted dates of the 
New Testament writings, has laid siege to some of the most essen- 
tial events of the Gospel. Literary criticism, with a keenness of 
analysis never before equaled, has sought to dissect the documents 
of our faith, and to throw out as interpolations or additions what- 
ever is essential to the integrity of Christianity as a supernatural 
religion. Indeed, against the person of Christ as both historic and 
divine has been directed a series of protracted assaults which can 
be described as nothing less than a siege. One onset no sooner 
loses its force than another more subtle is begun, until now we 
are in the midst of a movement keener and more dangerous than 
any yet directed against the historic appearance and true divinity 
of our Lord. 

It is the purpose of this paper to trace some of the recent 
modes of viewing the person of Christ, from the point of view of 
anti-supernaturalism, of literary and historical criticism, of ideal- 
ism, of experience, of a modification of sinless perfection, and of 
purely ethical Sonship; and to indicate wherein they seem to be 
defective. 

We have first to consider the conception of the person of 
Christ from the anti-supernaturalistic point of view. By this, I 
mean that position from which various theories of the person of 
Christ take their rise, all of which, with whatever of minor differ- 
ences, unite in the characteristic premise that the nature of Christ 
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is simply that of man. There are many ways of stating this doc- 
trine, some of which appear less objectionable in their implications 
than others. One authority informs us that Jesus was under pre- 
cisely the same laws of birth and death as other men, only distin- 
guished from his fellows by a genius for religion or an enthusiasm 
for humanity, and that his prominence among men was due to a 
fortunate conjunction of circumstances. By another we are as- 
sured that he was a man, indeed, but endowed in a remarkable 
manner with the Spirit of God, which, while leaving his nature 
wholly human, yet gave to his life the ethical and spiritual value 
of divinity. From still another we have the teaching that, 
although it is admitted that the impulse to the ideal life in Chris- 
tendom originated in Jesus Christ, yet, since it is no longer pos- 
sible, from the mixed materials at hand, to reconstruct an accurate 
history of his life, to affirm that he is in any special sense divine 
isan unwarranted assumption. That he is a man we know; if he 
be more, it matters not. We must be content with his humanity. 
The naturalistic and supernaturalistic views of the person of 
Christ spring from two fundamentally divergent tendencies of 
human thought. What is the precise nature of these tendencies, 
and whether they are to be found in all departments of rational 
interest, may be an open question. It has been asserted that 
the same cleavage is discernible between the various philosophical 
systems. Even if this were doubted, yet the tendencies have their 
ultimate ground in philosophy. The general working out of the 
idea, on the side either of naturalism or of supernaturalism, betrays 
the presence of a principle. When we follow up each to the last 
analysis, we come to a point of irreconcilable antagonism. They 
are mutually exclusive, the one of the other. Just as between the 
atheistic and theistic theories of the universe there is a radical and 
irreducible contrast which no reasoning can dissipate nor lapse 
of time efface, so in respect to these two theories of the person of 
Christ. By no process of thought, whether it be in the indefinite 
addition of human qualities, or the exaggeration of the ideal and 
transcendent at the expense of the real, or in a pantheistic iden- 
tification of the divine and the human, will it be possible to avail 
ourselves of the true ethical effect of his life, or to rise to the full 
dignity and richness of nature which belong to him, so long as we 
can see in him and the testimonies concerning him only what per- 
tains to man. He who would find the Christ of the New Testa- 
ment, no less than of the Christian Church, must seek him from 
another side and by a different method from that of naturalism. 
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There are but two ways in which the anti-supernaturalistic view 
of the person of Christ may prevail. 

One is by its advocates showing it to be the only interpretation 
of the Christian facts. From this point two courses are open: 
either to reduce the Christian facts to the grade of common 
events; or, while admitting that they are exceptional, to account 
for them on the ground that they are due to forces resident in 
human nature. On the latter theory, if in Jesus the truths of 
Christianity reached their perfection in a personal form, yet to 
Paul is assigned the honor of having set them free from individual 
restrictions, and of placing them as fruitful forces in the rational 
and social life of the world. But even in this case origination of 
the truths is by Christ, in the sense that in his consciousness they 
first attained absolute clearness and steadiness, and were felt with 
such energy as both perfectly to inspire and completely to master 
his being. That is, Christianity as truth and as life owes its ex- 
istence to what may be termed the inhibitory function of the 
ethical and spiritual genius of Christ. 

But this supposition does not stand alone: it is coupled with a 
denial of the supernatural in Christianity and the requirement 
that we find in it only what is of human origin. The Christian 
facts are held to be purely human facts. Defenders of this posi- 
tion do not lose heart that their doctrine will ultimately prevail. 
Yet, judged by the past, it appears an almost forlorn hope. One 
after another bold and learned writer has sought to verify his 
premises, only to find some of the facts refusing to yield them- 
selves to his analysis, and his characteristic assumptions discarded, 
perhaps derided, by his successors ; and he has beheld Christian 
scholars appropriating his new and valuable results of historical 
and critical inquiry with which to strengthen their positions. To 
one who surveys the field with no unscientific bias, the victory 
for naturalism seems no nearer than when Paulus so confidently 
emptied the Gospel stories of their supernatural content, and held 
up to view a purely human Christ. Whether Christianity is an 
assumption or not, it is not to be vanquished by assumptions. 
The most favorable word which can at present be spoken for 
naturalism is that it is an hypothesis which awaits its verification. 
Among the advocates of it, however, there is so far a singular if 
not significant want of agreement, and from none of them has 
come such convincing explanation of the facts in question as to 
compel acceptance of the hypothesis. 

The other way by which the opponents of the supernatural may 
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hope that the Christ of faith will be reduced to their purely human 
conception is by the church gradually changing its mode of con- 
ceiving of those elements which have been held as essential to its 
Redeemer. No doubt within this century a vast change has come 
over Christian thought. The ancient mode of regarding the 
nature of God and the nature of man as essentially unlike — of 
which view Arianism was a logical result — has given place to a 
more reasonable conception, and at the same time one more in 
accord with the Scriptures. We believe that rationality and will 
in God are not in reality different from rationality and will in 
man. The conception of the relation of God to man has also 
undergone a profound modification. Not only is it true that “in 
God we live and move and have our being,” but we are “ capa- 
cious of divinity,” so that pantheism is a one-sided exaggeration 
of the truth. Then, too, man, by the theory of evolution, placed 
at the end of the mighty changes through which the universe has 
passed, is declared to be its consummate and final flower. He who, 
according to the Bible, was created in the image of God is not to 
be despised as of ignoble powers. And he is himself conscious 
that in the depths of his being lie possibilities which are of limit- 
less promise. It was inevitable that this new thought of man and 
of his relation to God result in a new thought of the humanity of 
Jesus Christ. Add to this that theology and Christian experience 
have alike felt the need of a firmer grasp of the real human ele- 
ments of the person of Christ, and we see some of the forces and 
tendencies which have operated to charge the humanity of Jesus 
with a depth of meaning hitherto unknown. 

The movement of thought along these lines is wholesome and 
rich in promise. Christology has its contributions for anthro- 
pology, but, on the other hand, anthropology has a service to 
render to Christology. Through humanity, if at all, whether in 
other men or in Jesus Christ, the immanent personal God is re- 
vealed. If, therefore, the church should come to rest in such a 
human manifestation of God as would do away with the presence 
in Christ of a divine nature as a constituent of his being, a long 
step would be taken toward the naturalistic position. This result, 
if it came to pass, would be brought about not so much by a de- 
nial of the divine as by the elevation of the human to the position 
occupied by the divine. To him, however, who will be taught by 
history, two things are plain: first, in restoring a neglected 
factor of Christology to its rightful place, the church may go 
to an extreme, and exaggerate the human at the expense of the 
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divine ; and, secondly, when the process of Christian thought 
shall be complete, instead of the divine being rejected, its mani- 
festation through the human will then be seen to be as much 
more glorious as its presence in the human will be declared essen- 
tial to a true conception of Him who is both Saviour and Lord. 

Passing now to the documents from which we derive our idea 
of the person of Christ, we find them in dispute. On this sub- 
ject it would be impossible, in the time available for this paper, to 
present any but the most general statements. We cannot over- 
estimate the intensity or the importance of the controversy of 
which the writings of the New Testament are the subject. After 
being accepted for nearly eighteen centuries by the entire Chris- 
tian world as a trustworthy record of the facts which are the 
ground of Christian faith, it has fallen to the past century, and 
especially to our own day, to have every one of the documents of 
the New Testament called in question. Their exact value as a 
witness to the actual origin of Christianity is undergoing most 
searching investigation. Whether we have any gospel as it came 
from the hand of an apostle; what the substratum of fact, that is, 
to what extent an original collection of sayings supplemented by 
tradition is responsible for the Synoptics; how far the words of 
Jesus are accurately reported ; what precise value to attribute to 
the stories of the first and third Evangelists respecting the miracu- 
lous birth, and to the reports in all the Gospels as to the resur- 
rection; what the date and circumstances of the writings; in a 
word, whether we have any longer a right to claim a reliable 
knowledge of the actual Jesus of Nazareth,— these are among 
the questions to which answers are given, ranging all the way 
from any accurate history in the records to the assertion of abun- 
dant and solid facts on which reason may expatiate and faith 
firmly rest. 

In addition, to say nothing of the other writings which are 
more or less in dispute, when we consider that the four great 
letters of Paul, which were supposed to rest on an impregnable 
foundation and to supply indubitable evidence of early Christian 
facts, are again under fire, — this time with no greater prospect of 
overthrow than in the previous attack, yet compelled to defend 
themselves from the new lines of assault, -— it becomes clear that, 
if we are to have any influential view of the person of Christ, we 
must come to a settled understanding how far we are entitled to 
use the writings in our possession. 

We welcome every means by which the truth may be reached 
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in respect to the documents of the New Testament. We would 
not arrest the inquiry of any, even the most hostile school. We 
are willing to refrain from these men and to let them alone, 
assured that so far as any counsel or work be of men — though it 
be that of Biblical critics — it will be overthrown; but if it is 
of God they will not be able to overthrow it. Discussion is the 
indispensable condition of separating the chaff from the wheat ; 
but when the last word has been spoken, we do not fear lest 
enough indisputable materials will remain to form the picture of 
a divine-human person, who is at once natural and supernatural, 
consistent with himself, capable of vindication on grounds both of 
history and of reason. Christology apart from Christian facts 
has no attraction for us. 

Even if the question of the records thus raised is settled, there 
is the further inquiry, whether in these records we are beholding 
the real Christ, or only a product of fact and of apostolic crea- 
tion; and if the latter, whether we can disengage the historical 
Christ from the Christ of metaphysics. 

This opens up a wide field for subjective if not arbitrary inter- 
pretation. And yet some things are plain. It is not proved, for 
example, that Jesus was simply a Galilean peasant, who, on the 
one hand, in a life of singular self-repression and after a wholly 
Jewish fashion, called back his countrymen to certain neglected 
truths of duty and religion, whom they repaid with death; or 
who, on the other hand, became a victim of impossible hopes 
which were but the patchwork of fragments of Old Testament 
apocalyptic visions. It is not yet proved that the advanced 
Christology of the Pauline letters, together with that of the let- 
ter to the Hebrews, is the result of dialectic processes necessi- 
tated by competition with Greek or Oriental philosophy, or by a 
theory of the universe which is a mixture of Jewish and pagan 
speculation. Nor is it proved that only those portions of the 
New Testament are to be accepted as valid for teaching which 
remain after every cardinal fact or doctrine of historical Chris- 
tianity is excluded, and especially if it affirms the divine nature 
of Christ as related to.the universe and to redemption. In a 
word, the foundations of Christianity are not yet shown to be 
unreal, 

It is evident that if only the Synopties, as being alone the trust- 
worthy sources of knowledge of the historic Christ, and only those 
statements of the Synoptics consistent with the assumption of a 
purely human nature in Christ, are to be retained, then the work 
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of reconstructing a life of Jesus, although beset with grave diffi- 
culties, is not altogether impossible. If it be assumed that in the 
Epistles we have nothing historic as to the Christ, but only cer- 
tain dogmatic formulas constructed along theological and meta- 
physical lines, then we have either to discard or explain away 
whatever savors of the supernatural in his person. In a word, if 
Christ is simply a man, since no manifestation of the divine 
through the human is possible, it is obviously irrational to pay 
heed to any allegations implying that he was other than man. 
Canons of interpretations thus decided beforehand, each event 
and saying falls into its own appropriate group, these on the one 
hand to be received, those on the other counted as curious but 
worthless samples of outworn dogma. 

It has lately been said that “ Strauss’ criticism broke down the 
ramparts of dogmatism, new and old, and opened to the inquiring 
mind the breach through which the conquest of historical truth 
might be won.” If the significance of this remark lies in its char- 
acterization of the new historical method of investigation as ap- 
plied to the Christian facts, it is admirable ; but it neglects to say 
that those who follow precisely in Strauss’ steps, while they reject 
one kind of dogma, simply substitute another kind of dogma, even 
more pernicious in its influence. Under the treatment of scho- 
lastic dogmatism the real Christ was dissipated into a theoretic 
abstraction ; in the hand of Strauss he becomes little more than 
the subjective reflection of an idealized object. I, for one, see 
nothing in the new dogmatism to prefer to the old. In the pres- 
ence of both alike, the burdened heart cries, “ They have taken 
away the Lord, and we know not where they have laid him.” To 
a rational and fervent faith, it matters very little in what par- 
ticular way it is robbed of its Saviour, whether before or after the 
consideration of the facts ; in either case he is no longer available 
for faith. Difficult as it is to be free from dogmatic preposses- 
sions in Christology, we are not prepared to commit ourselves to 
a position which is both dogmatic and irrational. Such a process 
is, however, the continuation of a method in theology which has 
been utterly discredited in science, and the result to which it 
leads is of no more worth than the conclusion which it displaces 
or the assumption with which it starts. There are many ways of 
ascertaining facts, of which the denial of them is not to be reck- 
oned as the most promising. 

We therefore reject all such @ priori metaphysics. Even as an 

1 Pfleiderer, Introduction to Strauss’ Life of Jesus, Eng. trans., 2d ed. 
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hypothesis there are too many facts to which it affords no stand- 
ing-room, — facts of history, of exegesis, of apostolic testimony, 
of psychology, of the present life of the church. We claim that 
Christianity is inexplicable apart from such a unique person as 
the apostles affirm. We hold that the teaching attributed to 
Christ in all the Gospels as to God, as to himself, as to man, as 
to the nature and destiny of his kingdom, is consistent with that 
of the remaining writings of the New Testament, with the reason, 
and with the history of the world. We maintain that the pre- 
existence, the miraculous birth, the sinless life, the redemptive 
power of his sufferings and death, his resurrection and ascension 
and universal Lordship, find their rational solution and higher 
unity in his divine-human person. According to our view, the 
psychological presuppositions by which the supernatural is ex- 
pelled from the New Testament encounter invincible opposi- 
tion. We need cite but two examples: the explanation of the 
belief in the resurrection as due to a species of unconscious self- 
imposture, and the idea that historical Christianity owes its 
origin, not to Jesus, but to Paul; whereas the objective fact of 
the resurrection is the only assignable cause, not merely of the 
splendor, but even of the existence of faith in an exalted and 
reigning Lord; while to account for the conversion of Paul on 
the vision hypothesis is to deny his own explicit testimony, and 
to introduce an explanation from which even rationalistic critics 
shrink. 

For these reasons we. maintain that the progress of doctrine on 
the person of Christ evident in the writings of the New Testa- 
ment is progress, not away from the truth, but in the truth. If, 
in the later Christology of the apostolic church, we mark an ad- 
vance upon that of the first stages, and if elements appear in it 
then which in the earlier presentation were at most latent, this is 
no proper ground for discarding the final result, save to those 
who deny the influence of the Spirit of God; to us it is rather an 
added reason for accepting the development, since it shows both 
the energizing power of the person of Christ and the rational 
necessity of some adequate view of him whom in their hearts they 
had enshrined as Saviour and Lord. 

Another mode of representing the person of Christ by which 
the truth is imperiled is the idealistic. This may be described 
as an ignoring of the historical Christ on the ground that there 
is no essential relation between him as portrayed in the New Tes- 
tament and the spiritual reality which is the object of faith. 
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We are told, for example, that it does not matter whether the 
signs which the Evangelists ascribe to him were really wrought by 
him, or are open to some other interpretation more in accord with 
the modern idea of the world, provided we believe in the spirit of 
sympathy out of which they were said to spring, and by which 
the evils of society are in all time alleviated. It is declared idle 
to maintain the traditional view of the birth or the resurrection 
of Christ, since the essential truth is the sonship of all souls from 
God, and the continued personal identity after death of all men 
as well as of Christ. To quote from a recent writer : — 

‘“‘ Whatever may be the result of independent criticism of the 
Scriptures, the existence and the influence of the Christian ideal 
cannot be denied. . . . It is in itself and by itself independent of 
him who first made it shine into our souls. . . . Speaking his- 
torically, and even if the evangelical tradition, submitted to a 
radical criticism, is reduced to the lowest residuum of positive 
reality, we are unable to deny either the value, the richness, or the 
permanence of the Christian ideal.” } 

The spirit of which this is an instance, having but little con- 
cern for the actual Christ, content with an ideal of life which 
traces simply its initiative to him, may seek to justify itself in 
a number of ways. It may, for example, under a dogmatic pre- 
possession, while acknowledging the chief historic facts which 
have a bearing on the person of Christ, yet minimize them to the 
last degree in comparison with the truths which they symbolize 
and the spirit which they embody. Or it may rest on the doc- 
trine that, since the idea is the only reality, and every expression 
of the idea can at best be only partial, and hence inadequate, it 
is more rational to turn from the transient appearance to the 
underlying eternal truth. This doctrine is met with under as 
many phases as there are transcendental philosophies, but under 
all alike it seeks, by emancipating the idea from the imperfect 
form of history, to establish it forever as a free spiritual power. 
Thus we are assured that the person of Christ becomes for the 
first time a regenerating force for all men, when we see in him, 
not an isolated and unique fact, however glorious in itself, but 
the manifestation of a universal truth, an example of the per- 
petual incarnation of God in man. This separation of the ideal 
from the actual in Christ may result also from the feeling that it 
is the only solution of a difficulty otherwise hopeless. Once admit 


1 A. Reville, “ The Birth and Infancy of Jesus,” The New World, vol. i. 
p- 695. 
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that the historical facts are no longer ascertainable, but that only 
in general is Jesus to be conceived of as the initiator of the 
impulse to which Christianity is due, and it is an easy and 
natural step to the exaltation of the Christian ideal “as inde- 
pendent of him who first made it shine into our souls.” 

And yet it is not a defensible attitude to ignore Jesus Christ as 
an historical person, on the ground that the spirit is of so much 
more worth than the letter that we have no interest to inquire 
into the outward facts which marked his earthly life. The ele- 
ment of intellectual curiosity to trace so vast a process as Christi- 
anity to its beginning, and to account for it on the principle of 
causality, should be a spur to connect this result with its sufficient 
cause. And indeed to this curiosity is partly due the seemingly 
inexhaustible labor which even the idealists are expending to dis- 
cover the substratum of reliable fact. Apart, however, from the 
intellectual impulse, since in the Gospels and in the Epistles Chris- 
tianity has an enduring source of renewal, and every great move- 
ment of the church springs from a fresh study and worthier 
estimate of the historical life of our Lord, one sees the folly of 
supposing that we can dispense with the actual Christ. 

Historical criticism has by no means left the facts of the New 
Testament in such a state of uncertainty as the advocates of ideal- 
ism would lead us to infer. After liberal concessions to their 
demands, facts of the most important and far-reaching character 
remain. 

I would not be understood as exalting the letter above the 
spirit, nor would I regard the letter as of equal value with the 
spirit; but I should despair of reaching an exact and reliable 
knowledge of the spirit apart from its objective manifestation in 
the Christ of the New Testament. 

Our contention with idealism would lack the provocation which 
now aggravates it, had not its adherents gone to such lengths in 
the application of their favorite principle. Not only do they dis- 
credit miracles and the resurrection, but they relegate to an un- 
important, if not untenable, position the supernatural birth, the 
sinless perfection, the clear comprehension by Jesus of the world- 
wide redemptive significance of his life and death. He who has 
loosed himself from a loyal attachment to the facts of Scripture 
has set sail upon a sea where the speculative reason, and even the 
fancy, will prescribe his course ; but the history of these attempts, 
so often repeated in the past fifty years, and their widely diver- 
gent routes, and their disastrous shipwreck, should bid us beware 
of a like inevitable doom. 
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This mode of dealing with the person of Christ exercises a pro- 
found fascination over a large class of minds. One need not 
wholly condemn the philosophy with which the movement is allied, 
since, by showing the essential unity and spirituality of the uni- 
verse, it has gone far towards counteracting the materialistic and 
deistic tendencies. Besides, idealism aims to be constructive in 
its treatment of the ethical spirit of Christianity, and makes its 
appeal to what is noblest in man,—his rational and spiritual 
nature. Its effect upon a rigid dogmatism, in setting it free from 
bondage to the letter, is worthy of commendation. And yet 
its promise is delusive, for the principle is defective and the 
method faulty. 

The principle that fact is of importance only so far as it fur- 
nishes an occasion for the idea may be true of some facts which 
are in themselves of little essential worth, being an imperfect em- 
bodiment and representation of the idea, but it is not true of all 
facts. The historical person of Jesus Christ, for example, has 
the value which always belongs to great events, together with the 
wholly exceptional interest that in it the real and the ideal are 
identical. It is necessary for us, therefore, not to let go, but to 
hold fast, this fact, and ever more deeply to penetrate into its his- 
toric reality ; for only thus can we rise to the full significance of 
the ideal of truth and love, of God and man, which apart from 
this fact the reason has vainly sought to picture for itself. 

It is not denied that in some instances the New Testament 
appears to lend color to the idealistic treatment. In those words, 
for instance, some of which are in the fourth Gospel attributed to 
Christ himself, where the ascension is referred to as liberating 
him from the limitations of the earthly life, so that he thus 
enters upon universal sovereignty, we seem to have a confirma- 
tion of this doctrine. The assertion is made by the advocates 
of idealism that the main interest of even the Pauline Christology 
in its most advanced stages is not with Christ’s earthly life, but 
with his heavenly existence, — that is, with its universal signifi- 
cance. This is not, however, a true representation. The Paul- 
ine Christology was never merely speculative, but practical, and 
with chief reference to the needs of faith. And although in 
the letters to the Philippians and Colossians the person of Christ 
was contemplated on the background of eternity, yet the facts 
of his life, since they held an essential relation to his spiritual 
and universal dominion, were felt to be of permanent value both 
for teaching and for faith. Besides, for the writers of the New 
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Testament, the earthly life of Christ was not an isolated fact, to 
be thought of with reference to his person alone; it was, on the 
one hand, the culmination of a divine movement in history, and, 
on the other hand, the inauguration of a new era for mankind. 
The incarnation itself is not one fact out of many of a like nature. 
The very person of Christ — the Word become flesh — is of uni- 
versal redemptive import. He who was Son of God and Son of 
Man on earth, still in heaven possesses both the divinity which is 
eternally his, and the humanity, glorified, which ever indeed bears 
the marks of suffering, yet is the medium through which he con- 
tinues his redeeming work for men. The vitiating mistake of the 
idealists is not strange when we consider that, having reduced 
Christ to the rank of other men, or at least suffered themselves to 
become indifferent to his real nature, if they are to allow to the 
spirit of Christianity anything like its universal meaning, they 
must of necessity sever Christ as an individual from the influence 
of the idea which was initiated by him, and then find, in the idea 
itself, the promise of an infinite good. 

There is another view of the person of Christ, in principle 
closely allied with the idea we have just considered. It may be 
stated in this way: Whatever is true of the historical Christ of 
the Gospels or of Paul, we have a living Christ who evidences his 
divine being and power with incontestable proof in the experience 
of believers and in the mighty movements of the church. This 
doctrine has been expressed with great force and clearness in the 
following language : — 

“ Imagine that by some inexplicable fatality the last three 
years of our Lord’s earthly life had sunk into abysses of silence 
and oblivion as deep as those in which nearly the whole of his 
years from childhood till he was thirty years old have been lost ; 

. imagine that we knew nothing more than this, — that he was 
a great religious teacher, that he had been crucified, that those 
who loved him believed that he had risen from the dead. If 
this were all we knew of his earthly history, the loss to the thought 
and life, the strength and joy, of the church would no doubt be 
immeasurable. But it would still be possible to believe in him 
as the Lord and Saviour of the world, and to find in him eternal 
life and blessedness. For the experience of the church through 
century after century would remain to bear witness to his power 
to redeem men of every country and every race and every age who 
trust in him for redemption.” } 
1 Dale, The Living Christ and the Four Gospels, p. 40. 
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This position, thus maintained by the writer quoted, is not to 
be dismissed with a word. It appears to offer a new and much- 
needed basis of faith in the personality of Jesus Christ, adapted 
to those who have fallen into doubt with respect to the records on 
which belief rests; and, if it could be sustained, would render 
those who doubt in a sense independent of the New Testament. 
It presents also an invincible argument for the divine origin of 
Christianity, with which unbelief has sooner or later to reckon. 
In addition, we may recognize in it a deserved protest against a 
dogmatism which has insisted on placing the Bible in impossible 
relations to faith. It is a call to a more spiritual apprehension of 
the gospel. Owing, it may be, on the one hand, to a jealous regard 
for the Bible, as the sole avenue of divine revelation, and, on the 
other, to a fear of excess into which belief in the “ witness of the 
Spirit ” might lead, our fathers failed to give the principle of the 
self-evidencing power of Christ the place which belongs to it. A 
noble beginning has, however, been made in American theology 
by my reverend predecessor, in the work entitled “ The Evidence of 
Christian Experience,” and we cannot doubt that it is the harbin- 
ger of a truer metho@ and of richer results in Christian thought. 
The Bible is indeed an indispensable witness to the person of 
Christ; yet the renewed heart has also its testimony to a divine 
Saviour who daily reveals himself as the power of redemption. 
Even the historic Christ becomes for the first time wholly real 
to us, when he, who has been declared by his word, authenticates 
his living energy by the power of his Spirit within us. 

While, therefore, this view of the living Christ has its value, 
yet, as an adequate explanation of the relation of the person of 
Christ to Christianity and to the church, it shares the defects 
of all explanations of fact which cut rather than patiently untie 
a knot. 

Among the objections which the theory invites against itself is, 
first of all, the question: Allow that the Christ of history is a 
fiction, how can we be certain that the living Christ is anything 
but a phantasm of faith? If the picture of Christ presented in 
the Gospels is spurious, it is hard to suppose that the person of 
Christ impressed on the heart to-day is a reality, especially when 
we remember that the apostolic church simply transferred to 
manuscript those features of the Christ which had been printed 
on its heart. Once admit that the Christ, as preserved in the 
apostolic church for two or more generations, is inaccurate and un- 
reliable, what excuse remains for fancying that the image of him 
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who is enshrined in our hearts has survived for nineteen hundred 
years unimpaired ? 

Besides, there is nothing in the nature of the person of Christ 
as offered to faith apart from the New Testament which has 
power to perpetuate itself free from corruption. Judged by the 
history of the person of Christ, it is extremely unlikely that ex- 
perience divorced from a trustworthy record of his earthly life 
would maintain a true presentation of him. Even while in pos- 
session of this record, aberrations of every conceivable kind, from 
denial of his divinity to denial of his humanity, have marked the 
career of the church, and the return to truth has ever proceeded, 
not alone from quickened apprehensions of faith, but especially 
from a fresh study of the apostolic Christ. 

Moreover, experience by itself, as it can not create, so it is 
unable to preserve a true knowledge of the living Christ. In- 
deed, for us nothing of the saving power of Christ appears in 
experience which was not first in the written revelation of his 
grace. The record furnishes both the materials and the form of 
the Christian knowledge of the Redeemer. Admit that, owing 
to some strange calamity, the records were wholly forgotten, and 
nothing remained but the present experience of the church, 
and that it were still possible to believe in Christ as Saviour and 
Lord, yet the admission would be of little worth. It might serve 
to show the relative value of the letter and the spirit as condi- 
tions of faith ; it would not enable us to dispense with the letter. 
The question is not what is possible for a day, but what is essen- 
tial for the continuous preservation, the accurate and robust 
development, of Christian belief. Since the historical Christ has 
ever been the quickening and determining power of experience, 
can we expect that without this for the future, when at the end of 
the age he returns, he will “find the faith on the earth”? Com- 
pared with the Christ whom we accept as the Mediator of salva- 
tion, meagre indeed would be that person as a source of life of 
whom it was only known that “ he was a great religious teacher, 
that he had been crucified, and that those who loved him believed 
that he had risen fromthe dead.” Experience of the living Christ, 
on such scanty historic background, would lack not only the ex- 
ceeding vitality and richness of the present faith of the church, 
but even those necessary elements of his person without which he 
is shorn of his power of redemption. 

While we do not disparage experience as an aid to the appre 
hension of Christ, since we would not force it into a position it is 
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not qualified to occupy, yet we are thrown back on the presenta- 
tion of the New Testament as the prime indispensable condition 
of an adequate knowledge of the person of our Lord. 

It is now but a step to the question of the sinlessness of Jesus. 
Than this no fact has greater apologetic value for estimating the 
person of Christ. With it stands or falls not only his work as 
Redeemer, but also his person as divine. 

If, however, we consider the objections which have been 
brought against this fact, we shall find them somewhat formida- 
ble, at least in number. It is said, for example, that the law of 
development, according to which the perfect being appears not at 
the beginning but at the end of the process of evolution, precluded 
perfection in the case of Christ. It is asserted that the experi- 
ence of all other men renders it to the last degree improbable 
that Christ was an exception to universal imperfection. It is 
affirmed that, since in the origin of his being he came within the 
ordinary laws of generation, he also shared the limitations and 
defects which are the lot of all other men. It is claimed that 
although not in the Synoptics, but in the other writings of the 
New Testament, the sinlessness of Christ is affirmed, and there is 
no question that the apostles believed it, yet because the doctrine 
was necessary to their conception of his person, it is to be classed, 
not as an established fact, but as a philosophical dogma. And 
lastly it is argued that, since it is an assumption for which there 
can be no adequate proof, and the idea alone is of essential value, 
therefore the question of actual sinlessness is of very little im- © 
portance. 

An examination of these various objections reveals in them the 
presence of a common element, an assumption which carries with 
it an inevitable conclusion. He who, holding to a naturalistic 
theory of evolution, declares it impossible that Christ was born 
as the apostolic tradition relates, may be reminded that, according 
to the same theory, the beginning of life and rationality is like- 
wise impossible; and yet if anything in the history of the world 
is susceptible of proof, it is that life and rationality had a com- 
mencement in the creation. The claim that, since in the mode of 
his birth Christ was no exception to other men, and since all 
other men are imperfect, therefore he must have been imperfect, 
rests on the assumption that he is in all respects to be classed 
with other men, which is the point in question. When it is said 
that the belief of the apostolic church in the sinlessness of Christ 
was necessitated by their conception of his person, it is assumed 
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that the belief was destitute of historical foundation. To all of 
which the idealist adds : — 

“The theoretical question whether Jesus was or was not abso- 
lutely without sin does not much concern us; the important 
thing is to decide whether the spirit and life of Jesus as we know 
them furnish an ideal which we may use for the shaping of our 
lives.”” 

It is precisely at this point that we take issue with all the pre- 
sentations of the person of Christ which we have cited. The 
question is primarily one not of dogma but of fact. And it is 
not a theoretical question, as if the inquiry were idle, since in that 
ease it would be to seek in “ the spirit and life of Jesus as we 
know them for an answer which, whatever it may be, has merely 
a speculative value.” We hold that, being a question of fact, it 
must submit itself, first of all, to historical evidence. It is true 
that the fact is not susceptible of such evidence as would place it 
beyond the possibility of doubt by any one. The New Testament 
makes no effort to establish it by conclusive scientific evidence. 
But if the Gospels contain any reliable testimony concerning 
Christ, they furnish many statements unquestionably originating 
with him, which can only be explained on the ground of his sin- 
lessness, and they present his self-consciousness not only as free 
from any shadow of sin, but as ever radiant with the unclouded 
approval of the Father. Attempts to exclude from the Gospels 
as inauthentic, or to break the force of, affirmations resting both 
on his personal consciousness and on his relation to the Father 
and to men, of perfect moral and spiritual excellence, have so far 
proved ineffectual. Moreover, there is no reasonable doubt that 
the church was founded on the implicit belief in the perfection of 
his earthly life; and every group of apostolic witnesses confirms 
to us this fact. And the figure of this matchless person remains 
the one in whom the ideal of man has been once for all realized, 
the source of a regeneration of society which, as it proceeds to the 
farthest limit, will ever more completely embody, while it will 
never outgrow, the ethical spirit of him in whom it began. 

It would not be enough to say that, apart from the fact of sin- 
less perfection, we have in Christ an adequate working ideal. 
Even from this point of view, he will be found a greater moral 
force than any other man who has influenced the world. Still, 
the question is not primarily as to his being the greatest moral 
power among men, but as to vindicating for him a unique char- 


1 C. C. Everett, “‘ Historic and Ideal Christ,” The New World, vol. i. p. 23. 
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acter on the ground of which he occupies this position of suprem- 
acy. If, however, we consider him no more than a working ideal, 
we are confronted with a number of questions. For example: 
To what degree is this ideal available? What elements in it, if 
any, are to be ignored, or perhaps rejected? By what tests shall 
we retain or cast away? What shall guarantee victory to the 
agonizing struggle of any heart, if he through strong crying and 
tears was not perfect, and thus to all who obey him the author of 
eternal salvation ? 

Other questions: must also be answered. If-the present evi- 
dence is not sufficient to warrant acceptance of the sinless perfec- 
tion of Christ, then by what kind or amount of evidence would it 
be justified? Again, if we refuse to accept the sinless perfection 
of Christ, since it is not in any scientific sense proved, shall we 
also and for the same reason reject belief of the Fatherhood of 
God and the continued existence of the soul after death? Or 
are there “a priori considerations, resting on theological or 
metaphysical theories,” on the ground of which all evidence for 
this fact in the case of Christ must be vacated of its validity ? 
Still further, if, as is alleged, the assertion of sinlessness depends 
upon a dogma, the denial of it depends also upon a dogma, and 
we ask, Why must we substitute the new dogma for the old? 

The importance of this question is due partly to the new inter- 
est in the ethical character of Christianity. Prophecy as predic- 
tion, and miracles as works of power attesting a revelation, no 
longer hold the place of honor in the argument for Christianity. 
Shifted to a secondary position, even there they are contemplated 
mainly in their ethical bearings; as constituents of revelation they 
are essential witnesses to the truth and grace of God. More and 
more, however, Christianity is seen to be bound up with Christ. 
As a redemptive religion, it stands or falls with him. If he was 
manifested to take away our sins and was himself not sinless, we 
have to look elsewhere for the satisfaction of the heart’s desire. 
Through his sinless perfection he perfectly reveals the Father, 
reveals man in his essential constitution and possibilities as a son 
of God, and thus shows himself as the Mediator in whom God 
and man meet for redemption from sin, in whom also is solved 
the antithesis of the divine and human, necessity and liberty, law 
and grace, idea and fact. 

But the principal interest in the sinless perfection of Christ 
lies in its bearing on the person of Christ. The force of the 
fact as evidence of his divinity is only then understood, when it 
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is pondered and appreciated that this sinless perfection appeared 
within the sphere and under the conditions of human life. 
Within that sphere it is a phenomenon absolutely singular. The 
fact established is itself a moral miracle. It is not credible on 
the supposition that it was the product of purely human forces ; 
the only sufficient explanation is that the person of Jesus Christ 
was divine as well as human. 

Suppose that he was sinlessly perfect, one who may be truly 
called Son of God, in what sense shall we use the appellation ? 
Was his nature divine, or was he Son of God only in the sense of 
being a unique object of the Father’s love? In other words, do 
the Christian facts warrant us in speaking of metaphysical or 
only of an ethical Sonship? 

The most recent defender of the doctrine of purely ethical 
Sonship says : — 

“Tn the Johannine utterances of Jesus . . . in regard to his 
relation to God, we can only find an expression of his strong re- 
ligious consciousness that during his earthly life, in spite of his 
existence within human and creature conditions, he stood in a 
continued inward fellowship of love with G'od, to which he at- 
tributed the highest value and the highest truth, and which he 
knew to have direct fundamental connection with his Messianic 
calling.” } 

The significance of this position lies in the implication that the 
official and ethical consciousness of Christ is for us equivalent to 
divinity. Not that his nature was divine, nor that he supposed 
himself te be divine; indeed, he was so preoccupied with the 
purely ethical and spiritual that he never sought to analyze the 
metaphysical contents of his own nature or of the nature of God ; 
but since in him was realized the perfect union of the divine and 
human in the sphere of love, and since in his filial spirit was 
mirrored the supreme reflection of the Fatherhood of God, he 
was in a preéminent and wholly unique sense the Son of God. 

This position is due to a number of influences. There is first 
the exegetical process, in the course of which all references to the 
metaphysical or preéxistent nature of Christ are resolved into 
ethical relations, or explained according to prevailing modes of 
expression, without involving the natural divinity of Christ. A 
second influence is from psychology, in line with the strong mod- 
ern tendency to confine all affirmations as to the soul to what is 
given in experience, hence refusing to speculate about the nature 
1 Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, vol. ii. p. 163. 
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of any deeper background of being. Allied with this is the spirit 
of philosophical positivism, which declines to consider causes, on 
the assumption that all valid and fruitful knowledge is limited to 
phenomena. There is also the religious motive, that it matters 
not what the metaphysical reality, since the value of Christ lies 
in what is possible to us as well as actual in him; if he realized 
in unbroken perfection the fellowship of love which is the goal of 
all our aspirations, we need not ask whether his nature was or 
was not different from ours. : 

We all know how profoundly this mode of viewing the person 


of Christ has, since Schleiermacher, affected Christology. Nor 


are we unmindful how many of the most earnest students of this 
subject are at present confining their investigations to the lines 


thus sketched. I would be the last one to disparage the positive 


results which have come from this quarter, and are yet to come, 


into our apprehension of Christ. It would be impossible to exag- 


gerate the fresh vitality, the ethical and spiritual richness, of this 
view of the person of Christ, the pure divine essence of love 
which was the supreme element of his consciousness. We cannot 


doubt that this conception has acted as a liberating principle to 


free Christology from the metaphysical bondage of the past. 
Never again can the church sink back into that arid region of 
abstract dogma in which for so long she dwelt. So far as the 
interest of this view of Christ is purely ethical and spiritual, and 
therefore practical, it is a regenerative force which will first of all 
declare itself in theology, in a more vital thought of the Father- 
hood of God and of the work of Christ as the ideal man in whom 
life finds its completion, and then be manifest in the preaching of 
the gospel as a true evangel of redeeming love. 

While the value of this conception of the person of Christ is 
thus recognized, yet as a complete presentation it meets a num- 
ber of serious if not fatal difficulties. 

We notice first the assumption that since, as it is claimed, 
the teaching of Christ is wholly confined to ethical truth, there- 
fore, whatever references to metaphysical relations one may find 
elsewhere in the New Testament, these he is to regard as lying 
outside the proper sphere of Christology. But even if it were 
admitted — which I do not admit — that in the words of Christ 
there is no explicit teaching on these things, this would not be 
valid ground for prohibiting such inquiry or discrediting the re- 
sults of such inquiry. There are rational presuppositions which 
underlie all facts. The scientific investigator sets out with im- 
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plicit confidence in the principle of causation which conditions 
the order of nature, and every step of his investigation is deter- 
mined by belief in that law. The reason seeks, and will always 
seek, for causes. So long as men are rational, the agnostic will 
not be accepted as the final teacher on any subject, least of all on 
the doctrine of the person of Christ. 

In the case of Christ, it must be presupposed that he is either 
a man or something more than a man. It is legitimate, indeed it 
is laid upon us, to ascertain, if possible, the ground on which we 
may account for a fact so exceptional as his moral and religious 
consciousness. As we view it, only one of two explanations is 
available, a third being out of the question. For this third 
hypothesis, which we reject, requires us to see in Christ simply 
and only a man acting always from himself; so that when he is 
represented as speaking or acting otherwise than from himself, 
this is due to later accretions of tradition. 

One of the two possible interpretations of his nature, then, 
is that which we have already described: according to Wendt, 
although he was a man, yet by virtue of a special divine choice, 
manifested in an exceptional endowment of wisdom and capacity 
for inspiration and fellowship, he sustains a wholly unique relation 
to both God and man. It may be added that, on this theory, 
irrespective of the mode of receiving them, the contents of his 
ethical consciousness were not essentially different from what they 
might have been had he possessed a divine nature. To many who 
hold such a view, he is an object of profound veneration, if not of 
worship. 

Yet this is unquestionably not the view of the writers of the 
New Testament. According to them, in language which admits 
of no equivocal meaning, the preéxistence of Christ as Son of 
God is declared. It does not meet the case to say that the pre- 
existence is ideal, to be understood as being in the ethical 
purpose of God predestined to realization in Jesus Christ; but 
there is affirmed a real existence before incarnation, living, active, 
one that sustained vital relations to the world. Previous to his 
earthly life, there was a personal element in him who was known 
as Jesus the Christ which was from the beginning with God ; 
and by-virtue of this personal divinity, he was the Mediator of 
creation, in whom all things progressively realize their divine 
destination. 

It is also impossible to harmonize the view under considera- 
tion with the self-witness of Christ. In the Johannine Gospel 
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his language contains not only allusions naturally explained as 
reminiscent of a former state, but also positive assertions of a 
timeless existence apart from the world. The latest attempt? to 
interpret these words as a figurative expression of moral relations 
shows the impregnable strength of the exegetical proof of the 
actual preéxistence of Christ, that it was both prehistorical and 
without beginning. 

There is furthermore the psychological problem for which the 
hypothesis provides no solution. By what process short of a con- 
tinuous miracle could a man come to regard himself, both in his 
relation to God and with reference to his own person, as the only 
one between whom and the Father there was perfect reciprocal 
knowledge, who alone teaches with authority from which is no 
appeal, to whom all things were given both in heaven and on 
earth, whose death sustains a unique relation to the remission of 
sins, and who, exalted to universal Lordship, is to be the final 
judge of all? It has indeed been said that modesty in his case 
would have precluded him from claiming for himself such pre- 
rogative. And we should have to admit the force of this remark 
on one condition, namely, that the claim was not true. But if he 
was all that he assumed, then it is no longer a question of mod- 
esty, but of truthfulness. That is a curious proceeding which 
begins by excluding all the evidence by which a fact is estab- 
lished, and ends with the complaint that there is no evidence to 
warrant belief of the fact. If we hold that Jesus Christ was 
only a man, and if we admit that in him filial fellowship with the 
Father was perfectly realized, the very solitariness of the fact in 
human history is itself a supreme wonder. If experience is to be 
our only guide in accounting for it, we must confess that from 
human nature alone, as we know it, apart from Christ, there is no 
sufficient explanation. We do not deny that such fellowship is 
possible to man, nor would we limit the possible to what is actual 
in other men ; but we do say that, accounting Christ as only man, 
no satisfactory solution of this fact is reached. If, on the other 
hand, we resort to a perpetual miracle as the secret of this perfect 
realization of fellowship, we then allow all the ethical relations 
which on the personal side are asserted in the doctrine of the in- 
carnation. And having gone thus far, why should we refuse to 
go further and accept the metaphysical element in the person 
of Christ? For that appears to be the more rational interpreta- 
tion which declares him to be the eternal Word, the Son of God 

1 Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, vol. ii. pp. 168-178. 
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become incarnate in Jesus Christ. This is the doctrine held by 
the apostolic church. It was definitely stated in every one of the 
four great letters of Paul within twenty-eight years of Christ’s 
death, and then not as a new doctrine either to the apostle or to 
the church. And we are not surprised to find the same teaching in 
nearly every one of the chief writings of the New Testament, — 
in no case inconsistent with the others. This doctrine harmonizes 
with the stories of the miraculous birth in the first and third 
Gospels, and with a number of incidental but significant state- 
ments in all the Synoptics. It is the teaching of John and the 
author of the Hebrews. This makes belief in his sinlessness 
credible, justifies the homage which both the reason and the heart 
of man have rendered to him, and vindicates the claim of univer- 
sal Lordship which he asserted for himself. 

The only other objection which we now offer to the purely 
ethical conception of the Sonship of Christ is its relation to re- 
demption. It is a question whether, on this theory, we are not 
compelled to surrender what is essential to redemption. We are 
told, indeed, that Christ had “ assurance that his obedience, ratified 
by his death, because of the actual value which it has in God’s 
eyes, would also become an actually operative motive for God 
to ratify his gracious will in the case of his disciples;” and this 
is declared to be “the presupposition for his being able to speak 
of the necessity of his death.” ! But why should this assurance 
arise in the heart of Christ alone of all living men? If he was 
simply the one in whom the ideal relation of all men to God was 
realized, and if the relation was not different in kind, but only in 
degree, why should his obedience, ratified by his death, become an 
actually operative motive for God to confer a gracious benefit on 
men? Was there an element in the nature of Christ, overlooked 
by this theory, through which, as related to God, he was enabled 
to secure this “ blissful effect”? If we see in the death of Christ 
only a proof of his loving desire to lead men to eternal life, a 
final stage in his annunciation of the kind of conduct which is 
pleasing to God, an example of joy maintained in the midst of 
misery following which his disciples may also attain blessedness 
in the present life, and an occasion for the power of his influence 
to be both widened and perfected,? how shall we reconcile this 
view as a complete exhibition of Christ’s atoning work with that 
presented by Paul and John and the letter to the Hebrews? To 


1 Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus, vol. ii. p. 246. 
2 Cf. Wendt, ibid., vol. ii. pp. 251-262. 
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these men, the significance and validity of Christ’s work for the 
benefit of sinners lay not simply in what he did, but also and 
especially in the nature of his person as divine-human, who being 
preéxistent became incarnate, and dwelt among us full of grace 
and truth. According to them, he was the human manifestation 
of God, the distinctive aim of whose mission was to deliver men 
from sin through the self-sacrifice of divine love. They regarded 
his earthly life as a change in the direction of humiliation from 
the previous condition of glory in order that, by a sympathetic 
identification of himself with men, in both obedience and suf- 
fering, he might reconcile men to God. And the virtue of his 
atoning work lay, not in his divinity apart from humanity, nor in 
his humanity apart from divinity, but in his personality, which 
drew its contents from his divine and human nature. 

Here we rest the presentation of the person of Christ as related 
to certain phases of modern thought. We have seen that a di- 
vine historic person remains to us after the processes both of 
destructive naturalistic rationalism and of an exhaustive literary 
and historical criticism of the New Testament writings. The 
attractive offers of idealism and of experience as media of gain- 
ing and preserving a true knowledge of Christ, we have had to 
characterize as inadequate. Loyalty to the Christian facts has 
compelled us to affirm both the sinless perfection and the proper 
divinity of our Lord. And the result of our consideration leaves 
upon us two strong impressions as to this whole subject. One is, 
that the supreme duty of our time is to gain and guard an accu- 
rate knowledge of the historic Christ; the other is, that we must 
be absolutely guided in our apprehension of him by what he 
knew himself to be, — the Son of God and Son of Man, the 
Saviour of the world. 


The sacred trust which I receive through you this day, to teach 
Christian Theology in this beloved Seminary, is accepted with a 
deep sense of responsibility.1_ In this time of vast intellectual 
ferment in the sphere of critical and philosophical inquiry, when 
as never before men are seeking for reality, and dogmatism as 
such is everywhere discredited, it will be my aim to know the 
Scriptures, to be familiar with the best that has been thought by 
the great leaders in Christian doctrine, to teach only what from 


1 This paper was delivered as an address at the inauguration of the author 
as Buck Professor of Christian Theology and Lecturer on Church Polity in 
Bangor Theological Seminary. 
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study and from experience I believe to be true, and to cultivate 
in the young men under my charge a spirit of free yet reverent 
investigation and acceptance of the truths of the gospel, of which 
the person and work of Christ are central and all-controlling. 
And my prayer is, that he who calls me to this service will give 
me his Spirit of truth, and ever keep my heart glowing with love 
for him and for men. 


C. A. Beckwith. 


BANGor, MAINE. 





SOCRATES ONCE MORE. 


Ir is one of the favors of fortune for which it is difficult to 
express adequate gratitude, that among the fragments which she 
has preserved to us, to suggest what was once’the wealth of Greek 
literature, there is so much with regard to the wonderful person- 
ality of Socrates. Perhaps it is to remind us that the memory of 
a great man is more precious to humanity than cities and empires, 
but certainly the Greeks have themselves been forced to prove 
how impossible it is to kill such a man as he. There is left to us 
not merely the realistic picture of Xenophon, not merely the 
idealized portrait by Plato, but even the caricature by Aristo- 
phanes. He is represented to us both in friendly and in hostile 
light, depicted not only as a teacher, influential and admired, but 
also as his opponents were wont to look at him, and wished to 
have him regarded by the world. And as we see him from these 
different points of view he becomes to us more grandly typical, 
suggesting the whole round of difficulties which have beset the 
problem of education in ancient and in modern times. The 
“Clouds” of Aristophanes presents to us the natural feeling of 
the average man with regard to progressive thought and culture. 
Its sentiment is clothed in the elaborate beauty of Greek poetry, 
in a manner fit to attract the refined taste of the Athenians of the 
classical age, and yet it gives to us popular views. It was written 
to attract a popular audience, to echo their feeling, and its judg- 
ments are such as the common mind is, in all ages, most prone to 
accept. Athens had abundant reason in the latter part of the 
fifth century to be anxious as to the morals of her young men, 
and, as was natural, special attention was called to the method 
of education which then prevailed. It would be unfair to Aris- 
tophanes to suppose that he took up the ery against the tendency 
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of the times, and made his attack upon the teaching of the day, 
without being prompted by interest in the good morals of Athe- 
nian society, but he could not fail to be largely influenced by the 
fact that he could be confident of sympathy, and still further 
that as a comedian he would have excellent opportunity for 
making sport. The old comedy could not, from its nature, have 
touched a theme for the sake of dealing exclusively in fun. 
That was the sugared covering, but there was medicine with a 
bitter flavor within; the fun had always in it an element of in- 
tense earnestness. We may safely give credit to the poet for 
considerable sincerity in his representation of Socrates and his 
associates. 

Aristophanes shows in his attack precisely the weakness and 
fault which are apt to characterize popular feeling. He recog- 
nized the evil, and apparently felt it with keenness. But he knew 
no more efficacious remedy than to find fault, to make sad com- 
parisons between the present and the past, and to cry aloud that 
men ought to return to the simple virtue of their fathers. But an 
onward movement of society has in it always a weight which is 
irresistible by any direct opposition. It may turn to one side but 
it does not go back. The people could not return if they would, 
and they would not if they could. The progress of society is fur- 
thermore a growth, a life ; and though armies may go back upon 
their course life never does. The plant cannot be put again into 
the seed because it proves unsatisfactory. No amount of pressure 
upon the frog, or maiming of his members, can ever make him a 
tadpole again. We never return from manhood to boyhood in 
life, and while we acquire virtues the particular virtuous state of 
our ancestors never comes again. And yet it is so delightful to 
the mind, when we are disheartened or out of temper with the 
present, to look with a magnifying-glass at the excellences of by- 
gone ages, and to dream that by looking backward we are leading 
movements of reform, that this is the natural resort of the vast 
majority of those who feel that the present is going astray. 

But it was a still worse error on the part of Aristophanes that 
he made his attack upon the wrong man. He was so eager that 
something aggressive should be done, so anxious that something 
should be hit, that he was in no condition to make fine distinctions 
between friends and fues. He struck, as hot natures in all ages 
have been known to do, at the first head which he saw, the object 
which most readily drew his attention. The most pressing demand 
which made itself felt in his spirit, both as a citizen and as a 
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comedian, was for a mark at which he could aim. There was some- 
thing practical in that desire, even though it might seem useless 
for him to hope that he could do much toward overturning the 
enemy. Socrates was associated as teacher with the Athenian 
youth of the age, and with some of those whose conduct was 
proving most threatening and reprehensible. The presumption 
was against him. He would prove, moreover, an admirable target. 
Why should there be any question ? 

The irony of fate, as it makes sport of poor humanity, was 
illustrated in the fact that the popular poet and critic turned the 
feeling of his contemporaries against the one man who was work- 
ing with effectiveness to counteract those evil tendencies which 
were filling Athens with apprehension. He was the one teacher 
who was upholding the cause for which Aristophanes claimed to 
be so zealous, and was proving himself a positive and potent in- 
fluence where the popular poet was a mere negation. If it is the 
part of tragedy to portray the blindness of the human mind, the 
utter weakness of human judgment, we must say that the Athe- 
nian poet was acting tragedy while he wrote comedies. The 
teacher who has won with the advance of time the most unquali- 
fied admiration of all thinking men as being an almost ideal 
instructor, is the one against whom the most virulent and effective 
attack of ancient times was directed, and that on the ground that 
he was corrupting his pupils. And all this happened in the most 
highly cultured society which the world has ever known. It is 
not strange that tragedies appeal to human nature. 

The catastrophe of one age opens springs of faith for another, 
and the tragedies of life furnish the hopeful problems of our ex- 
perience. Innumerable lessons of vast value to the world have 
been drawn from the story of Socrates, and some of them are 
well worth repeating now, for every age has its popular impres- 
sions, some bad and some good, and needing a Socrates to help 
distinguish between them. The question is as vital to-day as it 
ever was how far Aristophanes was right in the attitude which he 
assumed. We never needed more than we do to-day to under- 
stand who is to blame, and where and how correction is to be ap- 
plied when young men appear to be going astray. It would seem 
that, as regards the broad principles of their judgment, Aristo- 
phanes and the public which he represented were correct. If 
corruption and moral weakness are extending themselves in a 
community there is something ‘at fault in the training of the 
young. Education is wrong if it does not make men strong and 
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good, or, at least, stronger and better. Look to the teachers if 
the age grows degenerate, teachers in the widest sense, those 
who instruct the life from infancy onward. The men and women 
who teach are cheated by false ideals, or are hampered in their 
work by pernicious methods, if society is tending downward in- 
stead of upward. ° 

But to find the specific fault, and to apply the efficient remedy, 
is a matter of vastly greater difficulty than to form general judg- 
ments of a fair degree of correctness. And here it was that 
Socrates suggested a principle which is of inestimable importance. 
His plan of improving the educational methods of the day, of 
deepening the impression which the teacher could make upon the 
minds of the youth, was by bringing them in contact more di- 
rectly with the simplest and most universal truths of human 
nature. Recognizing that instruction was losing its hold upon 
the life of the times, he moved instinctively to the conviction that 
the stronger grasp must fasten itself upon the sentiments which 
are most common to human life. ‘ He himself,” writes Xenophon 
of his great master, “ was always discussing human affairs, con- 
sidering what is pious and what is impious, what is beautiful and 
what is ugly, what is just and what unjust.” The homely illus- 
trations and comparisons of which Socrates was so fond were 
a most appropriate instrumentality for reaching the same grand 
result. He was bringing thought and education back to the 
people. 

The principle which he was following has its analogy in the 
various arts. They all tend, as they advance, to grow artificial 
and conventional. Artists are admired for the gracefulness of 
their figures and the softness of their coloring, but when the un- 
remitting attention to pencil and brush seems to beget the impres- 
sion that fineness of execution is all, then the people grow tired 
of their work, and drive them back to nature again for new in- 
struction. Poetry must ever be in the habit of returning to the 
life of the common people for its themes and methods, or it grows 
insipid, and sinks into hopeless weakness. Man gives fresh 
beauty to almost all things which he can reach with his culture. 
But all things which grow tend te become sensitive and delicate 
in artificial light and heat, and we must continually turn for help 
and suggestions to the original soil and stock. Nature is the 
great storehouse of truth, the great reservoir of health and vigor. 
As the man who feels that vitality is exhausted longs to get back 
to the air of his native fields, so humanity, if it loses its healthful 
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vigor, needs to return into an atmosphere untainted by artificiality. 
The best rules of pedagogies are translated from the simplest laws 
of common sense. 

The Socratic principle reminds us of the important truth that 
education, from its peculiar interest in the intellectual part of the 
man, tends to become one-sided, and to divorce itself from those 
considerations of a moral nature which lie at the foundation of 
responsible life. Questions of right and obligation furnish, after 
all, the largest and deepest interest to human nature. If these are 
permitted to drop out of our scheme of training we not only fail 
to strengthen as we ought the developing life of our times, but we 
lose altogether our hold upon it. Here only can our grasp be 
secure. You cannot lift men by the head alone. They will soon 
refuse to be touched by anything which suggests such an attempt. 
It becomes the universal test of successful training whether it 
reaches down to where it’ can lay hold of the whole being. 

The principle is so true, and is so wide in its application, that 
we may safely and advantageously appeal to it in connection with 
modern difficulties. We live in an age when education is not at 
all sure that its processes are worthy of approval, if it is even 
confident what it is aiming at. We talk about liberal education 
as if somewhere a list of branches could be found which would 
settle forever what should be a preparation for a college diploma, 
but we are not so sure as we once were that we have already dis- 
covered it. We are tormented by the apprehension or conviction 
that society in our times shows the same tendency as among the 
old Greeks. The weakness of human nature is much the same 
as it was two thousand years ago. We love to work up in the air 
rather than down in the earth. We know how to erect pinnacles 
better than how to lay foundations. The temptation to super- 
ficiality is not dependent upon time and place. We love to im- 
agine that the man who has most to show to the eye for his day’s 
labor is necessarily the most practical workman. Everything 
whose value and efficiency does not display itself at once to the 
senses we are prone to count as dead or useless. We are crazy 
for specific and tangible results. But the life of Socrates teaches 
us that the need of life is not so much even to be delivered from 
pedantry as to be saved from shallowness. Nothing else is so 
practical as to get earnestness and depth of character. Nothing 
is so important in education as that a man should be seized by an 
ideal of manliness which possesses the whole of him. No process 
of technical training, nor scheme of specializing studies, can meet 
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the claims of a liberal education, unless broad enough to influence 
the aggregate of thinking men, enlightened mankind, the human 
mind in the largeness of its aspiration. To break every yoke and 
let the oppressed go free must be the promise of any gospel, 
whether in education or religion. It must be ever the superlative 
argument in favor of language study, not that it furnishes such 
admirable intellectual discipline, though all acknowledge that 
this is of surpassing value, but that it gives so much of what is 
best in human experience, and that it appeals so preéminently to 
the whole man, as man. In the great discussion as to the so- 
called dead languages, we may readily admit that if they do not 
prove to have a more living hold upon human life, in all its 
breadth, than other subjects of study with which they are brought 
into competition, they are inevitably doomed to lose their place. 
Education means always development of the living man. It is a 
process of life, and can be aided in its best work only by instru- 
mentalities which help to fullness of life. That which draws out 
and lifts up the whole human quality, that is the force which 
education must prize. 

That this is a quality which belonged in a preéminent degree 
to the teaching of Socrates is emphasized and illustrated by that 
peculiarity of his method which, above all things, roused against 
him apprehension and hostility. The prominent sophists of his 
day gave their instruction only in return for generous fees, and 
they gained therefore as their disciples only the narrow circle of 
the rich. The teacher who exacts a large price for admission to 
his lecture room is not apt to be regarded as a dangerous propa- 
gandist. He is not the sort of man who is possessed of a mis- 
sionary ardor to convert and revolutionize society. As long as the 
philosopher gathered about himself only a select school of men 
who, by their very pursuit of learning, were largely withdrawn 
from close connection with the public, although he might be criti- 
cized, and perhaps marked as theoretically dangerous, he was 
nevertheless not regarded as a present peril. He was not felt as 
a force, but was simply looked upon with curiosity as one of the 
excrescences of the times. It was of vast significance in the 
position occupied by Socrates, in the estimate. which we place 
upon his work now, and in the actual feeling with which he was 
then regarded by his opponents, that he felt that he had a mis- 
sion. It was his earnest intention to make himself felt in society. 
He did not mean that the public should go on as if he had never 
lived. While his predecessors and rivals taught but a few pupils, 
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he taught every one whom he could reach. It is the great appre- 
hension of the average conservative that the common people may 
be led astray. They are supposed to be easily deceived, with 
little capacity for distinguishing what is fraudulent. Rarely 
would any one argue in favor of willfully building up a structure 
of falsehood in which to imprison them, but for the sake of peace, 
for the benefit of the existing order of society, cautious minds are 
forever suggesting that it is dangerous to let the light penetrate 
freely among them. Sophists could be tolerated in the minds of 
the old Greek statesmen as long as they confined their perilous 
ideas within the circle of the privileged few, as long as they 
worked only upon the upper classes. When they only gathered 
their few disciples from the sons of the nobility they could be 
counted as simply an aid to innocent indulgence, but if they 
touched the populace, if they endangered the public faith, and 
especially if they interfered with the established customs, they 
were pernicious disorganizers. Irreligious philosophizing, or even 
scoffing, in lecture rooms and learned books was comparatively 
innocent. But Socrates taught on the street, gave his opinions free 
vent in the market-place, asked for no money, but only for in- 
terested minds. He felt that he had a work to do for rich and 
poor alike. It was by this startling determination to bring his 
message where it could be received by all the people, to suit his 
thought to all human nature, that he brought conviction to some 
of the guardians of Athens that it was not safe to let him live, 
but he proved also to the world that his thought was laying hold 
of the vital forces of life, in a way of which philosophy had 
before him been utterly ignorant. 

The second quality of the ideal of education which is suggested 
by Socrates connects itself with his practical method of teaching, 
by question and answer. The school, as he would constitute it, 
is a mental gymnasium, where all powers are called into intense 
action in a desire for achievement and a spirit of competition. 
It is not the bitterness of rivalry which he would seek, but the 
athletic principle, blow for blow. It is the fencing process which 
he would have, watching and striking. He himself would enter 
the arena, with his pupils, but the discussion was to be the all- 
important thing, not some point which was to be proved. It 
must be a meeting of living forces, with no prescription of the 
result which is to be reached. The real benefit was to be gained 
from wrestling with the great problems of human experience. 
Socrates had only one purpose, to keep the pupil face to face 
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with these. In the conversations which are given to us by Xeno- 
phon, we are, to say the least, doubtful if he is a very apprecia- 
tive reporter of his master. His main thought in writing was to 
satisfy society that his teacher was a man of good habits, one 
with whom the sons of the Athenians might safely associate. 
But we can see distinctly in his reports that it is thinking, rather 
than discovery, which Socrates is pursuing. When we come to 
the elaborated conversations of the Platonic dialogues, which are 
so artistically planned and yet so manifestly the direct outgrowth 
of the Socratic method, we gain a far higher and more perfect 
conception of the great teacher. We wonder at times, in our 
economical desire to see the results of finished work, why the 
points are not more satisfactorily proved and settled, that they 
may be laid away in quiet, that we might count so much work 
finally done. We ask an analogous question. when we won- 
der if the best exercise for the body could not be obtained at 
the wood-pile, where the sticks can be thrown over the other side, 
and, if you wish, counted as they are cut. You have the satis- 
faction of feeling at the close of each hour that so much work 
has been done. But the best experience proves that gymnastic 
training is something different from sawing wood, and education, 
from getting a solution to the greatest number of problems. We 
develop our strength by the use of very simple instruments, but 
they need to be suited to their purpose. The interrogation point 
furnishes the most efficacious apparatus of the mental palestra. 
The grand subject for our consideration, when we enter, is not 
whether we can get it out of the way, but in how many differ- 
ent positions it will prove of superlative value in developing our 
strength. 

It is to be noticed, in connection with this feature of mental 
training, that every one has his own gymnasium ready at hand, 
which he can use with more or less of wisdom and more or less of 
effect, according to his judgment. It is by no means true that he 
who is within the academic walls has all the advantages, and he 
who is without gets none. - It is, of course, to be presumed that 
one will be taught to make better use of the apparatus in the 
gymnasium than if he is by himself. The interrogation points 
meet a man, or ought to meet him, more frequently and more 
persistently in the school than out. But the gymnasium does 
nothing for him who will not exercise, and questions are useless 
to the mind which lets them go by in carelessness. There is 
great significance in the fact that we are forced to ask ourselves 
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why some men do better with meagre opportunities for schooling 
than others with the most abundant; how so many succeed in 
gaining prizes of the highest rank, even in literary and scholarly 
life, without being indebted, for any direct aid, to the schools. 
But, after all, there is much schooling where there is no school. 
Questions are omnipresent, even though they are not stated from 
the pedagogue’s chair. Persistent and vigorous thinking, even 
though it be upon simple themes, means vigorous and successful 
manhood. It is, of course, a matter of importance that the best 
questions should be presented to the mind, and in the best way, 
but it is vastly more essential that the mind should lay hold of 
those which come. But the opportunity for intellectual training 
is as omnipresent as the interrogation point. 

The third all-important quality of which Socrates reminds us, 
as belonging to the ideal scheme of education, is connected with 
the personal influence of the teacher. Manhood is a growth, but 
it is an inspiration also. No personality brings forth its highest 
powers by its own solitary efficiency; our life is in others as well 
as in ourselves. It is the nature of the human spirit to soar 
upward, but the lessons in flying come day by day, as we watch 
the power of those who rise above us, and feel the desire to emu- 
late or even surpass our companions. The encouragement which 
lifts us to the grandest height is the consciousness of the near- 
ness of some kindred spirit with whom we sympathize, and who 
helps us to rise. Every man, whatever may be the height to 
which he has reached, looks back to some one with thanksgiving 
for help which seems inestimably precious. It is mysterious what 
men are able to do for each other, how much their influence 
counts, though unconsciously exerted, at critical times. There 
are some men, moreover, who are an inspiration to us whenever 
we come in contact with them. It is not so much their words, 
nor their acts, as the men themselves. Virtue goes out from 
them, but they have in them enough of divineness so that giving 
does not impoverish them. 

Now it is this indescribable quality of enlarged and uplifted 
and potent manhood to which we look as being at the very sum- 
mit of educational forces. There are few places where we could 
learn its value better than in studying the work of Socrates. 
The satire of Aristophanes, pointed as it is at the philosopher 
and his work, proclaims no other truth with such distinctness as 
the marvelous influence over young men which was attributed to 
Socrates by the Athenians of his day. The tragedy which fol- 
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lowed the comedy, the putting to death of the great teacher, was 
the emphatic confirmation of the same fact. Socrates was hated, 
not so much for the specific teaching which ihe people could lay 
to his charge, as because they hated to feel that his influence was 
so great, that his hold upon the young men was so mysteriously 
strong. The men who were intimately associated with Socrates 
as pupils and friends owned his influence with enthusiastic recog- 
nition. Xenophon, in closing his recollections of his master, 
says that those who knew what sort of a man he was continue 
ever to miss him as one who was supremely helpful toward virtue. 
The method of Xenophon’s narrative continually impresses us 
with the thought that these conversations are brought out as 
cherished treasures from the depths of his heart. It is not the 
mere sentiments of the teacher which are to be presented, but the 
man himself is what we are to know. It was his companionship, 
not his theories, which constituted his educational power. But it 
is from Plato that we gain the most exalted conception of the 
great Athenian. Rarely has mortal been able to devise a grander 
throne for a fellow-man than that which Plato gave to his teacher 
in making him the chief speaker in so large a proportion of his 
dialogues. Such a tribute from such a man is of indescribable 
significance. But still further, wherever in the dialogues fitting 
opportunity occurs, expressions of love and praise are introduced. 
Crito is presented to us suggesting the many friends who would 
joyfully furnish money, if, at any cost, his life might be pro- 
longed, while he affirms that in the death of his teacher he would 
lose such a friend as he could never find again. In the representa- 
tion of the last hours of Socrates, which is given in the “ Phaedo,” 
we have a scene like the parting of lovers, while, with regard to 
Plato himself, he either could not endure to be present at the 
death of his master, or did not dare to describe his emotions at 
the terrible event. So the united testimony of the witnesses who 
are left to us confirms the statement that no other character 
among the Greeks could compare with Socrates for the marvel- 
ous influence which belonged to his personality. The tribute to 
him, which is given in the “Symposium” as coming from the lips 
of Alcibiades, is doubtless to be interpreted as the encomium of 
both classes of pupils, those who were immersed in the pleasures of 
youthful life, and those whose thought, like that of Plato, was all 
occupied with the deeper problems of philosophy. Alcibiades, 
we need not hesitate to say, speaks for his companions, as well as 
for himself, when he affirms that words from other speakers pro- 
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duce no effect upon them in comparison with those of Socrates, 
while the very fragments of his words, though imperfectly given, 
possess the souls of all who hear them. The whole spirit was 
stirred with shame for the past and with aspiration for the future. 
That was the effect of his influence. It was a quality which be- 
longed to the man. He stands for all ages as the example of the 
power of personality. He left no writings, but his pupils, upon 
whom he wrote in living characters, were his treatises and dia- 
logues, known and read of all men. And this capacity of his 
manhood to beget manhood in others was what made him a pre- 
eminent teacher. 

It is the supreme difficulty in all training of the mind to impart 
to it enlarged ability, to supply it with fertility, creative power. 
It is easy to produce great results in a brief time, pruning a 
shrub, but to make it grow with increased vigor requires long- 
continued and patient study and culture. To cause the plant to 
grow in the right direction, to impart to it fullest vitality and 
beauty, is a work of genius supplemented by the most complete 
knowledge. To so educate a man as to give him the greatest 
possible enlargement of his powers is the most exalted work 
which is open to us in life. The most potent instrumentality of 
which we have any knowledge for giving to a man increased 
intellectual and moral resources is the attractive influence of 
large ideals, kept ever before him. One who can impress himself 
on his associates as an ideal man is a creator of his kind. But 
this is an influence which is so precious that we seem to expect to 
find it only rarely. Epoch-making men are likely to be few in 
the world’s history, but every man ought to meet them in his 
personal development, and especially in the days of youthful 
training. From the nature of our educational methods, we find 
it easier to sharpen the critical faculties than to kindle inspiration. 
We are forever at work training the mind to precision and accu- 
racy, and, in so doing, are in danger of repressing warmth of 
interest. Enthusiasm comes to be regarded as too nearly related 
to credulity to be appropriate to a scholar. There is little place 
for it under the pressure of disciplinary training and the hard 
conventionality of advanced culture. Pruning is good, but only 
in proportion to the strength of the plant. Trimming is requisite 
to give shapeliness to the tree, but trimming to excess means, not 
beauty, but death. You may sharpen the lancet by grinding it, 
but you may destroy the temper and ruin the instrument. We 
are accustomed to-day to wonder why so many men triumph with 
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few educational advantages. Perhaps it is genius proving its 
power in spite of the lack of help. Perhaps it is because the 
mind has not become hardened in its narrowness, because it is 
more susceptible to helpful influence. It reaches out more readily 
after the ideal. 

The great educational need of our age, as of every other, is to 
get more vitality, more inspiration, a larger interest in the grand- 
est problems of life. One can hardly emphasize too strenuously 
the need of teaching our minds to be accurate, and it would be a 
proclamation of our folly to speak with disparagement of preci- 
sion in knowledge. But life is more than drill, and thought is 
grander than criticism. A stimulating and uplifting mind means 
far more for education than any number of learned treatises. It 
is manhood which is needed to give the true instruction to men. 
We may get endowments of unmeasured wealth, and buildings of 
indescribable grandeur; where you have a Socrates, and men 
like him, there is the best university. Where men come most in 
contact with the best minds, and learn to understand and appre- 
ciate them, there is the most perfect schooling. 

It is a great mistake when we think of educational advantages 
as being all in the hands of institutions especially established to 
claim them. The whole world is a school, and it is so arranged 
that all are forced to take more or less of the training which they 
need. It is, of course, to be expected that in the class-room of 
the callege or university minds will get more careful correction, 
more even discipline than they will outside. It may, however, 
prove true that this training will cost more than it is worth, 
however highly we may feel called upon to estimate it, if it must 
be paid for by great sacrifice of the stimulus of a broader life. 
The culture which can demand approval must bring strength, as 
well as beauty. The exposure, even of neglect, is better than the 
constant care which produces effeminacy. The glow of health- 
ful activity, bearing witness of the spirit which is on fire with 
ardor, is a better certificate of education than unnumbered 
conventional graces. If this is something which schools cannot 
give, the world will have little respect for them. Now it is this 
element of vigor, this energy of enlarged and heightened vitality 
which education finds it most difficult to impart. It was just 
here that Socrates brought his message to teachers. Lay hold of 
the broad and simple truths of life, and learn everywhere to 
enforce them. Teach men to struggle, for it is only by effort 
that we grow strong. Fill the minds of your pupils with high 
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ideals, and let them be quickened most of all by contact with 
noble men. The pruning-knife is dangerous in the hands of a 
man who cannot stimulate. So the Socratic method can still 
prove its value. 


Henry M. Tyler. 


SmitH CoLLeGeE, NoRTHAMPTON, Mass. 





A CASE OF SOCIAL MYOPIA. 


Myopia in the body politic is indicated in various directions, 
which it is not my purpose to enumerate here. Its most common 
and most frequently remarked appearances are in the suppression 
of independent political action at the command of expediency ; 
the popular clamor for state help as an easy and cheap substi- 
tute for self-help; the false methods in education, and the re- 
sulting moral obtuseness and ignorance of the vital principles of 
self-government and practical economics; the increase of public 
legislation for private interests; the elevation to office and power 
of available and subservient, rather than of able, unselfish, and 
patriotic men, ete., etc. 

A recent application to the Governor and Council of Massa- 
chusetts for the pardon of a notorious criminal indicates an acute 
form of social myopia which is rapidly becoming contagious in all 
parts of the country. It is commonly reported that the Gover- 
nor of a neighboring State so far abused the pardoning power 
during a single term of his office as to set free eight hundred 
criminals who were being reasonably and justly punished for 
crimes against society. 

The ideal standard of normal vision in society must be that 
which can discern the greatest degree of good for the greatest 
number. 

This particular case of myopia which we propose to examine 
has behind it some peculiar conditions, which upon the applica- 
tion of our ideal standard appear extremely threatening and 
dangerous to our social organizations and subversive of good 
government. 

Since the days of Penn and Howard, the housing, condition, 
and treatment of prisoners has been so much improved, amelio- 
rated, and humanized, as well as sentimentalized, that punishment 
has almost ceased to be punishment in anything but the name. 
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The criminal, being a necessary factor in the innumerable associa- 
tions and societies formed for his protection, care, and comfort 
during and after his confinement, is correspondingly raised in 
dignity and self-importance, and poses as an important member of 
society who is momentarily suffering the penalty of his indiscre- 
tion or misfortune. He feels sensitively the criticisms of the 
press, the unreasonable efforts of society to protect itself against 
him, and the condemnation of those who happen to be outside 
the walls while he is inside. Under our liberal prison manage- 
ment (not regulations, as there is a radical divergence) he has 
books, newspapers, pens, inks, paper, employment, instruction, 
amusement, arms, and good wholesome food, and at his elbow an 
eager newspaper press anxious to print his complaints, accusations 
and threats against those in authority over him; for which jour- 
nalistic favors they plead and overbid each other, the more noto- 
rious the criminal the higher being the bid. Of this pandering to 
the popular appetite and to the convict’s egoism we have two 
noted instances before us, namely, the counter-charges of certain 
prisoners in “ solitary confinement” in the Massachusetts State 
Prison at Charlestown (who were charged with, and in confine- 
ment for, violation of the rules of the prison) against the officers 
who enforced the rules, signed by thirteen convicts presumably in 
close custody, and printed in a leading Boston journal, and the 
publication in the same journal, under startling head-lines, of the 
autobiography of a convict under sentence of death for a foul 
murder. 

We gain from these screeds a clearer view of our relations and 
of our duties to the convict from his own point of view than is 
possible from any theoretical diagnosis of his character. 

In the former, the principal charge made against the warden 
is his inability to obtain their respect and esteem, and the ex- 
pression of “ the sentiment that it did not matter to him whether 
the men enjoyed themselves or not.” They object to any system 
of measurement, Bertillon or other, by which society can un- 
mistakably protect itself against them, as an infringement of per- 
sonal rights, and consider the means taken to control and the 
punishment inflicted upon them for participation in such a reason- 
able protest as a riot, as “ brutal, vindictive, inhuman, and entirely 
unworthy the reputation of Massachusetts for humane treatment 
of her prisoners.” 

They consider that the commission of crime does not lessen 
their claim upon society, and that insubordinates in prison should 
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have the same consideration and mild, humane, and generous 
treatment accorded the subordinate. 

They object to being “ choked, thrown down, and pounded,” 
for the presentation of a simple “ argument in regard to going 
to new work” which the convict dislikes, and finally, they com- 
plain of injustice and want of consideration “ in that twenty-six’ 
men who were locked up” (or in the prison vernacular “ planted ”’) 
for being active in a prison row, or open insubordination, “ have 
nothing to read, or to occupy their minds, not even a Bible.” No 
doubt under the circumstances the deprivation of a Bible was 
keenly felt. 

“Tt is a startling fact” (remarks the ‘ Summary ”’) “ that the 
average criminal has hardly any clearer conception of his own 
position, and of his actual relations to society, than the average 
lunatic,” and in the present instance the justice of the remark is 
amply vindicated. The criminal in our society is simply a ma- 
tured development of the “ hoodlum,” the gamin, and the youthful 
barbarian, in whom egoism and ethical agnosticism is triumphant. 

The increase of this lawless class in town and country, which is 
grouped on the street corners, and given to robbing orchards and 
gardens, stealing pet animals, insulting women, ete., etc., and is 
boisterous, insolent, offensive, and wholly regardless of the rights 
of others, is deplored by all right-minded citizens in all sections 
of the country. 

The difficulty of fixing these misdemeanors, crimes, and insults 
upon particular individuals, the unpopularity, the cowardly fear, 
and dislike of complaining, or of undertaking to bring these 
youthful criminals to justice, has the effect of increasing their 
boldness, and of weakening the principle of authority and respect 
for law in the family and state. 

This hesitancy in bringing to punishment those who trample 
upon our social rights, for fear of greater personal loss, or in- 
jury, or inconvenience, is not confined to youthful offenders 
against society ; it is found attached to the criminal in all stages, 
and in all varieties of crime. The banker compromises with the 
burglar and defaulter, the merchant with the defrauding creditor, 
the shopkeeper with the thief, the lawyer and physician with 
their slanderers, and the general public is compromised by 
rabid anarchists, who are permitted unmolested to issue to their 
ignorant following their lawless, exciting circulars calling the 
proletariat to arms, in defiance of all constituted authority. For 
the love of money, of reputation, of indolence, we readily surren- 
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der not only our birthright of personal liberty, but of societal 
liberty, with the direst result of encouraging crimes which the 
law condemns, at the cost of gradual social disintegration and 
decadence. 

The confusion of ethical, social, economic, and punitive ideas 
which we have noted in the convict is, it will be observed, 
not confined behind prison bars. What is found there is but the 
simple counterpart of what we find before the bars, and of which, 
in their last analysis, crime is the logical sequence: the stream 
rises no higher than its source, and flows swiftly and surely to the 
ocean. 

A remarkable instance of myopic conditions, and confusion of 
ethical and social ideas outside the bars, is found in the “ hear- 
ing” of the recent application to the Governor and Council of 
Massachusetts for the pardon of “a famous bank robber,” the 
notorious criminal previously referred to. 

The application is fortified by the “ statement of the jury in the 
convict’s favor” (why did they convict him?), “the request for 
pardon by the officers and depositors of the bank which was 
robbed,” “ of many prominent citizens,” ‘ of the chief detective,” 
who was paid heavily for his apprehension, and of “a distin- 
guished Union General under whom the convict served,” and 
under whom, if the crime had been committed while in service in 
the field, the criminal would undoubtedly by order of the court- 
martial have been summarily shot. <A slight infusion of the mili- 
tary into our civil code would prove salutary. 

There is presumably no question of the man’s guilt, as the jury 
convicted him, and his innocence is neither maintained nor sug- 
gested by his friends. In their eyes he is not an ordinary 
criminal, but an expert and gentlemanly brigand, who, falling 
out with his fellows, betrays them, and thus enables the bank to 
recover its securities. 

Remembering and recognizing this satisfactory dénouement, the 
president of the bank, ignorant of or ignoring the fact that this 
was a greater crime against socicty than against individuals, peti- 
tions for his pardon, and suggests that “if pardoned it will lead 
other burglars in similar circumstances to restore stolen property ” 
(and, he might have added, to take it). 

There is here no thought of putting an end to criminal offenses 
of this character by severer punishments, but a distinct recogni- 
tion of brigandage of the Camorra sort, which, if properly con- 
ducted, will demand the consideration of these gentlemen, and 
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their earnest efforts for a pardon if the criminal is apprehended, 
or of complete immunity if the property is returned before arrest 
with the allowance of the usual commissions. 

Another phase of this question is however presented by the 
cashier of the bank, who was gagged and nearly murdered in 
the burglary. His personal resentment and consciousness of injury 
are stronger than his appreciation of any benefit derived by him- 
self or the stockholders and depositors of the bank. The test of 
his spirit of forgiveness is not the pocket but the flesh, and he 
declines to sign the petition. An ex-governor and ex-congressman 
(who, strange to say, is found willing to come forward at these 
hearings) is also tinctured with the ‘ pocket plea,” “believes the 
convict to be the least criminal of the lot,” and asks for pardon. 

“A lover of his kind” also appears, and pleads that “ the con- 
vict is suffering from nervous prostration for fear that this appli- 
cation for pardon will fail” (sic), repeats the pocket plea, declares 
his belief “ that some hidden influence keeps this man in prison,” 
and, ignorant of the fact that the oldest criminals are most sub- 
servient to prison discipline as a matter of expediency and per- 
sonal comfort, declares that “if it becomes known all over the 
country that it makes no difference how well a prisoner behaves, 
then there will be no inducement to good behavior,” which is a 
virtual acknowledgment of the ethical agnosticism of the average 
criminal. 

An ex-warden of the prison also makes the “good conduct 
and precarious health plea,” and is followed by the chaplain, who 
pleads for a “ square deal with convicts,” which I am sure society 
will willingly grant to all who first set it the example of “ square” 
dealing. Thus ends the humiliating spectacle annually presented 
of striking the lofty standard of social, civil, moral, and true 
humanitarian principles, the greatest good of the greatest number, 
and dragging it in the mire. 

The modern development of this so-called humanitarianism 
in the treatment of criminals has a triple origin : in ethical agnos- 
ticism, and in normal and abnormal altruism. 

The agnostic class, which is rapidly increasing and has become 
a power, augmented by the obtuse moralists who condone crime 
and pardon criminals from purely selfish and personal motives, 
very naturally advocates the minimum of punishment and the 
maximum of personal liberty irrespective of the rights of others, 
and in disregard of the claims of a well-organized society. The 
normal altruistic class, which alone has normal vision, advocates 
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the humane treatment of all classes of prisoners, and sensible, 
absolute and determinate punishment for the “ habitual incor- 
rigible,” reformatory methods and trials for the “ corrigible ” 
and “accidentals,” or those who have momentarily yielded to 
criminal impulses. And finally the abnormal altruistic class, 
which favors a sentimentally humane and extravagantly generous 
treatment of prisoners, and extends a “ mawkish and misguided 
sympathy ” to men, who, at war with society, fear not God, nor 
regard man, —this class, having no consideration of ultimate so- 
cial results, is ignorant of the fact that its work, so different in 
aim, is one in final attainment with that of the agnostic, the 
obtuse moralist, and the selfish condoner of crime. 

True altruistic humanitarianism has its limitations, and we seem 
to have pushed it too frequently and too far beyond the limits 
which our social progress, condition, and environment prescribe. 
Under the proprietary government of William Penn, in Penn- 
sylvania (1681), the great principle that government depends 
upon men, not men upon government, was clearly and emphati- 
cally expressed ; there was absolute liberty of conscience, penal- 
ties were imposed for crime on the theory of reformation, and 
the capital crimes were reduced from the thirteen or fifteen of 
Massachusetts (Weeden) and Connecticut, to two, — for murder 
and treason (Lodge: “ English Colonies in America’’). 

But the mild theory of the Quaker that crime could be over- 
come and extinguished by a broad and generous humanitarian 
treatment, supplemented by moderate fines, restitution, and im- 
prisonment, proved utopian. The Quaker theories were so much 
in advance of their social status and environment that the ends 
of justice were defeated: the colony was invaded by the paupers 
and criminals of the neighboring colonies and from the mother 
country, crime greatly increased, criminals multiplied, and in 1718 
Pennsylvania was compelled to adopt the criminal code of her 
neighbors. The increase of crime in Massachusetts and other 
States! should convince us that even in two hundred years of 
material progress we have not so far advanced toward the millen- 
nium, or that ideal state where the golden rule is the epitome of 
law as well as the guide of life, that we can afford to lay down 
our arms, and supinely surrender to those with whom might is 
right, and who carry on an active and persistent warfare against 
all social organisms. 

1 See art. “ Literacy and Crime in Massachusetts,” Andover Review, Decem- 


ber, 1884 ; “ The Renaissance of Barbarism,” Princeton Review, November, 
1888, by the writer. 
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“Unfortunately we have a government ” (remarks Mr. Charles 
Nagle of the Ethical Society of St. Louis) “in which the indi- 
vidual is the unit of all power, but in which it is impossible to 
compel him to be better than he is.” 

We have a union of States, in which there is a great diver- 
gence of criminal codes, “in which there is no uniformity as to 
the limit between ‘petit’ and ‘grand’ larceny, where the im- 
prisonment of convicted felons is unlike in character and dura- 
tion, and the criminal law, in many particulars, is absurd, self- 
contradictory, and destitute of any real basis of equity.” (Wines, 
“ EMmination of United States Criminal Statistics.) With such 
surroundings we may well be cautious in our dealings with crimi- 
nals. In 1891, as in 1681, true humanitarianism may be pushed so 
far in prison management as to defeat its own ends, and prove 
inimical to society by causing a premature relaxation in criminal 
codes, and in public opinion regarding the infractions of law and 
those who commit them. 

We have not yet reached the millennial period. “ With all 
our so-called social improvements, is there not the same struggle 
between crime and its repression?” asks Sir W. P. Grove. That 
wholesome fear of hard work and irksome confinement which 
formerly served as a deterrent, and which was recently expressed 
by a negro in prison awaiting his trial for a brutal murder, is 
rapidly passing away. ‘Don’t let ’em send me to the penitenti- 
ary,” he said; “‘I’d rather go to Heaven than to the penitentiary, 
because dey tells me dat you has to work awful hard, and can’t 
riz you head.” 

The practical result of extreme humanitarianism is, that crime 
increases in the almost precise ratio of the increase of leniency in 
punishment. In France, in fifty years, the proportion of execu- 
tions to convictions has declined from 75 per cent to 18 per cent, 
and the number of criminals has correspondingly increased 
three times, and the number of récidivistes, or “ repeaters,” five 
times, in proportion to the population. 

We seem to be making rapid progress toward the social con- 
dition of France, where “tears are driveled over assassins,” as 
Balzac remarked, where justice is thwarted by the prevailing 
agnosticism, and the jury trial is becoming a legal farce. In the 
French penal colony of New Caledonia, however, “ the most des- 
perate criminals manage to exercise self-control when they know 
that murder will bring them, not before a sentimental jury, but 
before a court-martial, which will have them guillotined within 
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forty-eight hours.” In Portuguese Angola crime is less frequeut 
than under the home government, for the simple reason that pun- 
ishment is swifter and surer. Of our own State of Delaware, 
there is a wholesome fear on the part of tramps, criminals, and 
cracksmen, because of the survival there of the whipping-post and 
pillory, “ and the efficacy of the punishment is attested by the fact 
that but one ‘big job’ has been undertaken in that State in a 
quarter of a century.” 

I plead for a restoration and revival of normal social vision ; 
not for the abrogation of the gospel of love, but for a wiser dis- 
crimination in its application; for a reform in criminal laws@and 
administration of criminal justice; for a more philosophical and 
less sordid spirit in the treatment of crime and criminals; 
against the pandering to the love of notoriety in the criminal, 
which is in itself a powerful factor in crime; for an absolute 
life sentence for the “habitual incorrigibles,”’ reformatory 
methods and trials for the “corrigibles” and “ accidentals ;” 
for a wholesome restriction of the pardoning power; and for a 
humanity which has a higher and broader foundation than mere 
sentiment. 

Against the growing evils of disorder and depravity, the results 
of moral obtuseness, obliquity, and ethical agnosticism, of the 
abuse of the pardoning power, and sentimental philanthropy, 
society has two main defenses: forcible repression by law, and 
removal by an education which shall teach what is required by 
good morals and good citizenship in the Republic. 

George R. Stetson. 


WasuinerTon, D. C. 





MISSIONS AND COLONIES. 


i 


TuE kingdom of Christ is not of this world, but it is in this 
world, and is meant to regenerate this world and its kingdoms. 
** The nations shall walk amidst the light thereof; and the kings 
of the earth do bring their glory into it.” This infers, therefore, 
a thousand points of contact between religious and political in- 
terests. It cannot, accordingly, be indifferent to missionaries, 
any more than to other Christians, how the course of this world 
goes. They cannot but feel cordial towards a government which 
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encourages their work in its colonies, and they cannot feel cordial 
towards one which suspects and restrains it. All missionaries, 
therefore, all Protestant missionaries certainly, cannot fail to be 
heartily loyal to the British government wherever they work in its 
dependencies, because the English, as Dr. Warneck justly says, 
are the most thoroughly tolerant nation in the world. England 
is wisely resolute to refrain from everything looking in the least 
like government propagandism, and sometimes, in India, goes a 
little too far the other way. Nor, of course, can she always select 
lovers of the gospel as her civil agents. Yet, making all reason- 
able abatements, it still remains true that she renders in her 
dependencies, not only thorough protection and unrestrained free- 
dom, but hearty encouragement, to Christian workers of every 
sort, English or foreign, Catholic or Protestant, Churchmen and 
Nonconformists, Baptists and Pedobaptists, Benedictines and 
Jesuits, to all, in short, who are endeavoring to benefit her heathen 
subjects in any way. Her colonial dominion extends so rapidly 
and irresistibly, beyond her plans, and often even against her 
wishes, that of all nations in the world she is the least tempted to 
jealousy of foreigners working within her empire. Were a thou- 
sand missionaries of the Orthodox Church to pour down from 
Russia into India, she might have some doubts of their designs, 
but hardly anything short of this would move her to them, and 
even such an invasion she would be apt to treat with humorous 
disdain. 

France is at the other extreme, a jealous, and, for all her airs of 
enlightenment, an essentially persecuting power. As Victor Hugo 
says, she is so vain of being the eldest daughter of the church, 
that even in these days, when malignant and persecuting atheism 
controls her government, she does not forget it. The Pope, in his 
infatuated determination to recover at least some rags of his van- 
ished kingdom, looks to her rather than to any other power for 
help. He will hardly receive it, but he is not without reason in 
looking for it. In her colonies, it is still true, as the Protestant 
Guizot said in explaining his civil policy, that “ France abroad is 
Catholicism.” Her record there is one long tissue, not of cruelties, 
which she has never practiced there, but of overbearing attempts 
to bully Christianized races into Catholicism, and, where she has 
found them immovably Protestant, at least to force Frenchmen 
upon them, however strongly attached they might be to earlier 
Anglo-Saxon guides. We know how, in Tahiti, she expelled the 
English missionaries, in the hope that the people, deprived of 
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Protestant ministers, would accept the priests, and, when long ex- 
perience convinced her that this anticipation was futile, has at last 
grudgingly allowed the French Protestants to take up the work. 
In the Loyalty Isles she has behaved in the same way, except that 
she has not tried quite so hard or quite so long to force Catholi- 
cism upon the Protestant natives. She is making the American 
Presbyterians on the Gaboon so uncomfortable that they have 
resolved to withdraw from all the French districts as soon as 
they can find a French relief. She knows that we are not in the 
least dangerous to her authority, but she hates our English speech 
and our English form of faith too much to leave us in peace. 
Besides, she is not content with missionaries who simply inspire 
their people to a cheerful obedience to established authority. So 
far, of course, the American missionaries are heartily willing to 
go; for the French control in Africa is exceedingly helpful to 
good order and civilization, is eminently considerate and humane 
towards the subject races, though less active for their elevation 
than that..? England. France, however, is not content with loyal 
acquiescence ; she wants missionaries who will be zealous propagan- 
dists of Gallicism, and for this function we are neither competent 
nor, thank God, in -the least disposed. She is not even satisfied 
with French Protestants, although, of course, she finds them a great 
deal better than nothing. She has sometimes publicly honored 
French Protestant missionaries, working in territories not under 
her jurisdiction, for “their zeal in promoting French influence.” 
In general, however, French Protestants are regarded with suspi- 
cion and dislike by their countrymen as only half loyal, in conse- 
quence of the fact that it is simply impossible for Protestant 
Frenchmen to pant quite as ardently after the annihilation of 
Protestant England or Protestant Prussia as they might do if they 
were of a hostile religion as well as of a hostile nationality. Pro- 
testants in France have to suffer at the hands of the Catholic 
majority, believing and unbelieving (but especially the latter) 
very much such unworthy suspicions and jealousies, exaggerated 
out of undeniable facts, as those which the American Catholics 
have to endure at the hands of The Committee of One Hundred. 
The higher character of French civilization, of course, renders im- 
possible any counterpart of the wild stories and forged encyclicals 
which are now circulating throughout our West. 

The latest stroke of French intolerance against English Pro- 
testantism in its most harmless form is the order of expulsion 
directed against the missionaries in Algeria and Tunis. Most of 
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these are unmarried ladies. There is a pretense that they are 
stirring up ill-will among the Mohammedans, but this is not sup- 
ported by the slightest show of fact, and indeed is contradicted by 
many proofs. Besides, Protestantism, in its austere simplicity, is 
much less displeasing to Moslems than Catholicism, which they 
account idolatrous ; yet Cardinal Lavigerie had long conducted an 
active mission among the Algerian Mohammedans, supported, after 
some initial demur, by the government. That France has been 
encouraged to expel the British ladies and the less numerous men 
by the acrimonious support of the “Saturday Review” signifies 
nothing ; for what else could be expected of this organ of the intel- 
lectual and fashionable “ pride of life” than that it should applaud 
any persecutions directed against a humble company of English dis- 
senters, so long as the persecutors stopped short of actually roasting 
them? The natural right of “manifesting the religious convic- 
tions,” as Vinet well expresses it, is something against which, ex- 
cept as exercised within the established forms of pontifical pomp, 
those classes of society represented by the “ Saturda, Review ” 
cherish a deep internal disdain, and are delighted to have so 
favorable an opportunity to give vent to it. As to France, this 
spiteful blow is probably meant particularly as an acknowledg- 
ment of the discomfiture suffered by her missionaries in Uganda. 
Apart from this, however, she may always be depended upon to 
deal a back-handed stroke, where she conveniently can, at Protes- 
tantism in general and Teutonic Protestantism in particular, either 
in its German or its Anglo-Saxon form, meeting, of course, more 
frequently with the latter. 

In Cardinal Lavigerie France found a missionary wholly after 
her own heart, and the government, having made up its mind that 
the abolition of religion is at present not to be thought of, easily 
forgave him his earnest Christian faith in view of his frank 
declaration, conceived in very nearly so many words, that in Africa 
he considered France and Catholicism as identical. This was not 
in him a subordination of the republic to the church, or of the 
church to the republic; it was a simple recognition that, from 
the Mediterranean to the Nyanza Lakes, France and the Church 
were practically fused into one. 

This identification of religion with a particular national em- 
bodiment stuns us, but appears to us sufficiently natural in a car- 
dinal, and above all in a French cardinal. How far are we exposed 
to a similar temptation? It may be interesting to follow up this 
question a little in detail. 
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The sweep of the British Empire being so wide, most of the 
British missionaries are included within it. However, English 
missionary work overlaps the empire in China, Japan, Madagas- 
car, and went beyond it until lately in Uganda and Egypt. How 
has it been at these various points respectively ? 

In Japan the Orthodox-Russian mission is thought to be sup- 
ported by the Czar’s government with a distinct reference to the 
strengthening of Muscovite influence within the islands, but is not 
viewed, even by Japanese susceptibility, as having in contempla- 
tion, however remotely, anything like a subjugation of Japan ; so 
that, so far as I can learn, no obstacles are put in any one’s way 
who chooses to join the Orthodox Church. The Catholics are 
not supposed to be working into the hands of France, or of any 
other foreign power, nor is any school of the Protestants accused 
of this. If it were, it would be swept out of the land at once. 
The English missionaries make no difficulty in conceding to the 
so much more numerous Americans a primacy of influence ; and 
we are happily, notwithstanding our initiatory activity in Japan, 
unsuspected of the remotest thought of ever acquiring control in 
the empire. We are therefore able to take Japan entirely out of 
the list of those countries in which missionary activity is compli- 
cated with political respects. 

In Madagascar things stand at exactly the opposite pole. The 
Hovas, the central and ruling tribe, have been not only Christian- 
ized but civilized by English Congregationalists. All the highest 
associations of Madagascar, therefore, are interfused with Eng- 
land. London is to her now what Rome was to early Christian 
London. No wonder, then, that the French, who are aiming at 
control, are intensely jealous of the English missionaries. If 
these were Anglicans, the French might at least show them some 
deference as representing a great national church ; but as they are 
chiefly dissenters, they regard them as almost beneath contempt, 
and do not even take the trouble to ascertain their specific desig- 
nation, but class them as Methodists,—a term which in their 
mouths expresses unutterable scorn. But although they hold 
them almost below contempt, they account them worthy of the 
most cordial hatred, for they know that, so long as they princi- 
pally guide the religion of Madagascar, she will remain kindly 
affectioned towards English civilization, and will be morally 
strengthened, even though the missionaries do not say a word, to 
withstand the gross usurpation which France is now attempting 
upon her national independence. 
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The French have raised the most furious accusations of politi- 
cal plottings against the English representatives of the London 
Missionary Society, but these have been abundantly refuted, in the 
amplest detail, by the French Baptist, M. Saillens, whose cogent 
statement we reproduced some years since in our paper on Mada- 
gascar. The truth is, that the Englishmen and their converts, 
from the Queen of Madagascar down, have never had a thought of 
English suzerainty, nor has England ever made the faintest move 
towards such a thing. On the contrary, as the “ Madagascar 
News” rightly says, the Marquis of Salisbury, in order to obtain 
French consent that England shall control at Zanzibar, has 
agreed that France shall have the protectorate over Madagascar, 
giving away what was not his to give. England coolly turns over 
her own subjects in the great island, whose interests of every kind 
are so much more extensive than the French, to the jealous and 
unfriendly control of France, consenting that all their relations 
with the Malagese government shall be regulated exclusively by 
French mediation. I need not say that Mr. Gladstone’s govern- 
ment has confirmed what the Salisbury cabinet had provided, for 
it is all Mr. Gladstone’s associates have been able to do to restrain 
him from giving away Egypt itself to France, or Turkey, or 
Beelzebub, according to which should first claim it, and what is 
Madagascar to him? Lord Rosebery has emphasized this agree- 
ment by instructing the British cruisers not to search the Arab 
vessels plying between Africa and the island, and covertly bring- 
ing numbers of slaves to the Sakalava tribes. 

The Hova government treats all these barterings away of its 
national rights with dignified disdain ; and as France is so deep 
in the Panama scandal, and wearied with the Dahomey war, and 
busy in watching the Triple Alliance, and dashed by the sudden 
defection of Russia, and busy in intriguing to explode England 
out of Egypt, it is doubtful whether she will undertake, what she 
has never succeeded in accomplishing yet, to capture the mountain 
citadel of Queen Ranavalona, raised, as this is, four thousand feet 
above the sea, and guarded on every side by King Radama’s two 
generals, Forest and Fever. 

I do not learn that the English missionaries, Congregationalists, 
Anglicans, and Friends, or the Norwegian Lutherans, have taken 
any part in these transactions ; but if they did they would be fully 
in their right. If Ranavalona and her subjects, even under com- 
pulsion, had finally accepted the French supremacy, of course the 


missionaries would have been bound to acquiesce in good faith, 
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although they would have retained the right of freeing their 
minds at home. But there is no reason why they should not sup- 
port with the full extent of their influence the just resentment of 
the Malagese at French aggressions, and any rational measures 
which they may take to repel them. Doubtful and intricate politi- 
cal intrigues are something out of which missionaries cannot keep 
themselves too solicitously. The suspicion or the reality of a fond- 
ness for these is what has often rendered Jesuit missions so odious. 
But a frank interposition of missionary zeal in behalf of manifest 
native rights is one of the most sacred seals of the missionary 
character. One of the noblest passages of church history is the 
undaunted energy with which Las Casas and the Dominicans, and 
the Mexican bishops, pleaded the rights of the Indians to their 
freedom, and their possessions, and their self-government, and 
beat back the exaggerated claims of papal and regal authority 
within such practicable limits as at least saved the aborigines from 
extinction or hopeless servitude. The hazards of Madagascar 
are not so fundamental, but.are sufficient to warrant some very 
frank words, should the missionaries have occasion to speak. 
They have never been tempted to aspire after civil control within 
the island itself, for the Hova chiefs and prime ministers (the 
latter for a good while back having been royal consorts also) 
have displayed a capacity and energy of government which has 
not only secured the royal authority against ecclesiastical interfer- 
ence, but has extended it a good deal farther into the religious 
sphere than is for the health of the churches. 

China and Japan are independent countries, yet their relations 
to Christendom offer so many analogies with those of non-Chris- 
tian dependencies that we cannot easily separate them. France, 
at least, has long exercised such a protectorate over Roman Cath- 
olic missions and converts in China as has given her some four 
hundred thousand Chinese semi-colonial dependents, who have 
been so ready to invoke her interference in matters which ought 
to have been reserved for their own government as to make it 
easier to understand why the anti-foreign riots have been pecu- 
liarly bitter against the Catholics. The recent proposal of Rome 
to appoint a diplomatic agent of her own near the Emperor is 
said to have been very acceptable to China and very distasteful 
to France. Whether it has been carried through, or whether 
French pressure upon the Holy See has caused its withdrawal, I 
have not ascertained. The Protestant missionaries in China ap- 
pear to have carefully refrained from anything that may look like 
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officious intervention between the native converts and their own 
magistrates, and, above all, from every attempt to draw their own 
governments into such domestic controversies. It is even a seri- 
ous question whether the missionaries themselves are brought 
into that oneness of condition with their people and those to 
whom they preach which they ought to have, so long as they can 
fall back so readily for the protection of their own persons upon 
their own governments. -Paul’s appeal to his Roman citizenship 
is not a parallel. He and his converts were subjects of the same 
emperor. In pleading, on occasion, his special rights, he was 
enforcing, not derogating from, the authority of the common sov- 
ereign. It would have been very different if Paul had been a 
Parthian preaching among Romans, and, whenever threatened by 
the Roman magistrates with any incivility, had stood ready to 
throw over himself the shield of the great Eastern monarchy. 
We cannot easily imagine an apostle doing this, as of course we 
cannot imagine Nero or Claudius tolerating it. Hudson Taylor, 
the leader of the China Inland Mission, seems well justified in 
believing it to be an essential part of the true missionary temper 
to have an almost invincible unwillingness to be distinguished as 
having franchises and enjoying immunities not enjoyed by the 
people at large. To appeal from a mandarin to a viceroy, or from 
a viceroy to the Son of Heaven, is one thing; to appeal to a 
foreign power against China herself is quite another. The lat- 
ter procedure, used by a missionary, has a disagreeable resem- 
blance to the clerical exemptions of the Middle Ages. Indeed, 
China might not altogether unreasonably plead that men and 
women who come to endeavor after so profound an influence over 
her subjects ought to give an indubitable proof of loyal purpose 
by themselves becoming her subjects, at least so long as they are 
in the land. When the Lord of glory descended to earth, He 
did not even choose the rank of the Roman citizen, but chose the 
place which gave him no appeal from the tyranny of a secondary 
provincial governor, and from the death of the cross. 

It seems hard to make out by what right the United States 
and other Christian powers have stipulated in their treaties with 
China that she shall permit the free practice of Christianity by 
her own people. If she should put a Chinese Christian to death, 
it would be an evil and cruel thing, but how would it come 
within our competence to interfere? This is a question which it 
seems easier to ask than to answer. - At all events, the less the 
missionaries take cognizance of such coercion from abroad, or are 
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concerned in procuring it, the better it is for their work. A great 
anxiety to avoid martyrdom should be left to secularists, for to 
them only it has meaning. China is little inclined to persecute, 
so far as her national independence is genuinely respected, and so 
far as her venerable civilization is treated with the deference 
which it deserves; but so far as the preaching of the gospel im- 
plies an inevitably far-reaching revolution of ancient ways, the 
preachers of the gospel are bound to a cheerful acquiescence in 
the natural consequences. No great and ancient system ever gave 
way without first essaying a sharp reaction. Gunboats make but 
a very incongruous background for the messengers of the gospel 
of peace. “Let my blood be shed, if my testimony requires it, 
but let there be no blood shed for me,” would be a worthy device 
for them. 

Uganda is a link between independence and colonial subjection. 
When the English missionaries first went there, and were fol- 
lowed after about two years by the French, the territory was wholly 
outside the scope of European control. The missionaries on both 
sides took their lives in their own hands, and did not expect 
home intervention in case of their murder. Accordingly, when 
Bishop Hannington fell, British reprisals were neither offered nor 
solicited. Unhappily the French priests could not restrain 
their crusading and political instincts. The German Dr. Peters 
was supported by them in inducing Mwanga to enact the atro- 
cious law (fortunately a dead letter) that the profession of Mo- 
hammedanism should be punished with death! Neither Spain nor 
Italy in their darkest days ever passed such a law as that to 
which these enlightened French priests, in the end of our own cen- 
tury, consented, for Rome has never disputed the liberty of pagans 
to turn Moslems if they will. Moreover, Frenchmen as they 
were, they persuaded their people to accept German supremacy 
as at least more endurable to them than English; while on the 
other hand no one pretends, not even they, that the English mis- 
sionaries had the least concern in procuring the Anglo-German 
agreement which placed Uganda within the British “sphere of 
influence.” As to the bloody scenes which followed (although 
the actual loss of life was only about one hundred and fifty), nei- 
ther England nor France nor Germany, nor the missionaries on 
either side, nor Captain Lugard, could have easily averted them, 
although the Catholic party, being four times as numerous as 
the other, and having the king with them, at that time, was 
naturally the more overbearing and spilt the first blood. Captain 
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Lugard saved the assaulted side from extermination, as was his 
right and duty, at the same time protecting the French priests, 
and so far as possible their property, and proving Harold Freder- 
ic’s malicious picture of the victorious Protestants chasing the 
poor Catholics about the country with Maxim guns to be a fable. 
The passionate contumely of the Catholic bishop is contradicted 
by the plainest facts, and only proves that beyond a certain point 
of partisan exasperation French politeness sometimes turns out to 
be a very thin veneer. The curious fusion, in the chiefs on both 
sides, of intense religious zeal with eager ambition for place and 
territory, acting on masses of virtually heathen vassals, has been 
frankly expressed by the Englishmen, who have cast no glamour of 
holiness over their own party, while they have spoken in terms of 
steady respectfulness of the other. It is plain that “ the cultiva- 
tion of the heart” has gone deeper, and brought forth fruits of a 
more genuine charity in the Englishmen than in the Frenchmen ; 
and since the latter, after having intrusively built their house on 
ground preoccupied by the others, have pulled it down on their 
own heads, we need not grieve that the worthless king and most 
of his people have passed over to the other side, and that, unless 
the British government, after interfering just enough to unsettle 
things, ruins everything by now withdrawing, the future education 
of this barbarous but strong-charactered people will be mainly in 
English Protestant hands. 

Harold Frederic, however, charges Bishop Tucker with craftily 
soliciting the English-occupancy of Uganda in order to drive out 
the Catholics. Doubtless the bishop urged Lord Salisbury, in 
view of the fact that England was fully resolved to maintain her 
claim of supremacy, that she should actuate it sufficiently to save 
her own people and her own religion from extermination. If a 
missionary is ever at liberty to make representations to his own 
government respecting its policy in its own dependencies, this 
would seem to be such an occasion. Had England refused help, 
hostilities would equally have ensued, but would not soon have 
found an end, unless the more compact Mohammedans had driven 
both the jarring Christian parties (as they were improperly 
called) out of the country. The French priests themselves now 
declare that this will happen unless England remains. They 
would hardly go so far as their passionate advocate, the corre- 
spondent of “ The New York Times,” who has most explicitly set 
it forth as the exclusive right of Catholicism to propagate itself 
throughout Interior Africa, and has denied with the most peremp- 
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tory arrogance that Protestantism has any right to present “an 
alternative ritual ” to the native tribes. It is astonishing how far 
secularism can go in contempt of the rights of the religious con- 
science. The correspondent (who in this case is anonymous) is 
careful to suppress the fact that, as the Frenchmen came in 
nearly two years after the Englishmen, it is they in this case 
who present “an alternative ritual.” The correspondent, how- 
ever, evidently holds that wherever in Central Africa the Roman 
Catholics appear, all rights of the Protestants thereby determine. 

Such a position, boldly expressed, too, by an American, is very 
astonishing, and seems to mark a slow change which is passing 
over the unbelieving mind of Christendom. We cannot say that 
there will be distinct persecutions in the future, but if there are, 
it seems probable that they will be mainly engineered by unbe- 
lievers. They may be for a particular Christian sect or against 
it, but in the former case, it will be on the understanding that 
the Christian sect shall pay for its preferment. This seems to 
explain why such people are now smitten with a great admira- 
tion of Catholic missions. Catholicism sometimes tries to control 
the kingdoms of the world for the kingdom of God, and some- 
times pretends the interests of the kingdom of God as an excuse 
for laying hold of the kingdoms of the world; but in either case 
it likes to deal with palpable and measurable quantities, ex- 
pressed in organization, and capable of diplomatic adjustment. 
This tangibleness, or apparent tangibleness, of Catholicism, is a 
continual temptation for civil powers, accustomed to measure 
the worth of things by an external standard, to concern them- 
selves chiefly with it, treating the Evangelical churches as some- 
thing too indeterminate and shifting to be of much account. 
The governments sometimes assume towards the elder system 
an attitude of hostility, sometimes of friendship, sometimes of 
equality, sometimes of patronage; but the temptation appears 
irresistible for the secular temper to imagine it can turn to its own 
account that which a thousand humiliating experiences might by 
this time have taught it never concedes without exacting a far 
greater equivalent, and which can only be betrayed into friendly 
cooperation by being treated with friendly neglect. It is not im- 
possible, therefore, though I will not say that it is exactly proba- 
ble, that some secularistic governments may translate the recom- 
mendation of our American correspondent into act, and endeavor 
to put down Protestantism abroad, or at least may give to the 
rival system the right of way wherever they conflict. Protestant 
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Prussian statesmen, and other public men whose words have al- 
most the moral force of laws, especially great African travelers 
like Wissmann and Peters, have outlined a policy so favoring 
Catholic and disfavoring Protestant missions that a little energy 
of application might easily convert it into persecution. The Prus- 
sian government, whose head loves to call himself Suwmmus 
Episcopus, regards the Evangelical Church as a bondmaid of its 
own, whom it is at liberty to bluff and snub at its pleasure, and 
whom it stands quite ready to bluff and snub in return for any 
favor which the Vatican may show it in the way of support ren- 
dered to military bills, or an abatement of hostility against the 
Triple Alliance. In the old time it was thought a portentous 
thing when the Kaiser made the journey to Canossa once, but now 
the Kaiser does not seem to mind the pilgrimage at all, whenever 
he thinks that Hildebrand will condescend to pay his expenses. 
Only the other day an Evangelical minister in Prussia was fined 
for having published a perfectly temperate discussion of some 
point of Roman Catholic doctrine. It was not drawn up with 
studied offensiveness of expression, and addressed to a particular 
person, like the paper for which an American minister is now 
suffering imprisonment in Brazil, but was carefully guarded 
against all concreteness of application, and yet was punished as 
an offense against the public peace. What a conception this 
gives us of Catholic susceptibility in the Catholic districts of 
Prussia, and of the willingness of the Protestant authorities to 
give way to it! It is true, this was the act of the Prussian judi- 
ciary, which is exceedingly independent of the government. If, 
then, the settled administration of justice by irremovable magis- 
trates bears so hard on the natural right of the Evangelical 
Church to maintain its own principles, what may we expect of 
the Imperial Government in its half-formed colonies ? 

However, it is not so much that the Protestant missions in the 
German colonies, especially in Africa, are now in especial danger 
at the hands of their Protestant governors, as it is that these are 
endeavoring to depress them into the instruments of government 
policy. They want the missionaries to put two things in the fore- 
ground, — first, to preach the supreme authority of the Kaiser 
first, last, and midmost; second, to teach the negroes that the 
chief end for which they were created was to work for the white 
men. After that, they are welcome to throw in at odd times such 


trifles as faith, hope, and charity, chastity, and care for their 
families. 
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The attitude of the missionaries towards these demands deserves 
a fuller treatment in a separate paper. 
Charles C. Starbuck. 


ANDOVER. 





THE LIBERAL AND THE RITSCHLIAN THEOLOGY 
OF GERMANY. 


THE rise of the historical spirit, and the gradual prevalence of 
the historical method, is the root of what is most distinctive in 
the modern sciences, and among the rest in theology. “Up to 
the eighteenth century religion was proved from tradition ; in the 
eighteenth century, from reason; in the first half of the nine- 
teenth, from speculation, — history playing everywhere only the 
role of the maid.” Dogma, whether orthodox or rationalistic, 
was master. “ But slowly the question, What was historical 
actuality ? and the insight that this question is to be answered 
only by historical means, have made a way for themselves, and 
can never again be put aside.” 1 The fundamental distinction in 
theology is now defined by the recognition and the denial of the 
right of this question and this method. Says a recent wr ter: 
** The names ‘ orthodox’ and ‘liberal’ are simply false.” Names 
really descriptive of the facts would be the dogmatic and the 
historical schools or tendencies. Deeper than the question of 
preference among various doctrines of the person of Christ, or of 
decision between various historical accounts of his earthly life, is 
the question whether the dogma or the history is of primary im- 
portance for the true knowledge of him; which is to determine 
the other. Is the true way to Christ the acceptance from the 
church of a doctrine of his person, or the regaining through his- 
tory of that personal knowledge of him which the first disciples 
enjoyed? This is the decisive question. Between the two theo- 
logical tendencies thus defined a middle path is possible, prompted 
by a divided mind, and pursued by concession and compromise. 
An orthodox or dogmatic, a liberal or historic, and a mediating 
tendency, — with these three, in the theology of Germany and of 
other countries, we are familiar.2 But of late years a fourth 

1 Harnack, Antwort auf die Streitschrift D. Cremers : “ Zum Kampf um das 
Apostolikum.” Leipzig, 1892. Pp. 20, 21. 

2 In Holland, said Professor de la Saussaye of Amsterdam, the “ moderns,” 
with a strong anti-supernaturalistic bent, have three fourths of the scholars ; 
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school has arisen in Germany, the Ritschlian, which is in no true 
sense a mediating school, though it is often so called, which claims 
to be more evangelical, more genuinely Protestant, than the Ortho- 
dox, and more truly and consistently historical than the Liberal, 
— claims that are of course hotly disputed on both sides. In the 
great controversy between dogmatic and historic theology the 
Ritschlian stands with the Liberal, thoroughly committed to the 
historical method. Historians and critics of the highest rank 
are found in each party, and each freely recognizes and uses the 
work of the other; yet some of the sharpest battles of this young 
and vigorously militant party are waged with the Liberals. It is 
a division within the ranks of the living, progressive theological 
workers of our day, and as such deserves special notice. It is be- 
cause in this division some of the deepest problems which our age 
puts before its theologians come to their clearest expression that 
I venture to attempt some characterization of the points at issue.! 

It is my purpose, first, to define the two tendencies, especially 
with respect to their starting-point and method ; then to compare 


the “ orthodox ”’ have representatives in the churches but none among scholars; ~ 
the intermediate, evangelical-critical, like himself, have one fourth of the 
scholars. 

1 It is present tendencies that I wish to trace, and Liberalism as a present 
tendency can hardly be estimated aright from the writings of Baur or Schen- 
kel, nor is Ritschlianism to be judged by the books of Ritschl alone. I refer, 
therefore, as my chief sources, in part to information and impressions gained 
in visiting several of the universities during the last summer semester, in part 
to recent more or less controversial writings by representatives of each school. 
See especially, on the Liberal side, the writings of Pfleiderer, Grundriss des 
christlichen Glaubens- und Sittenlehre (Berlin, 1888); The Development of 
Theology in Germany since Kant, ete. (Macmillan, 1890) ; Die Ritschl’sche Theo- 
logie (Braunschweig, 1891) ; Die Entwicklung der prot. Theologie seit Kant. 
Vortrag (Berlin, 1892) ; also the Liberal organs, Protestantische Kirchenzei- 
tung ; Jahrbiicher fiir protestantische Theologie, now merged into Hilgenfeld’s 
Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie ; and reviews by Lipsius and A. Dor- 
ner in the Theol. Jahresbericht. On the Ritschlian side, the writings of Herr- 
mann, Der Verkehr des Christen mit Gott (2 Aufl., Stuttgart, 1892) ; Der 
evangelische Glaube und die Theologie A. Ritschls (Marburg, 1890) ; Warum 
bedarf unser Glaube geschichtlicher Thatsachen? (2 Aufl., Halle, 1892) ; “ Der 
geschichtliche Christus der Grund unseres Glaubens ” (Zeitschr. fiir Theol. u. 
Kirche, 1892) ; the Ritschlian organs, Die Chrisiliche Welt ; Zeitschrift fir 
Theologie und Kirche ; reviews in Schiirer’s Theol. Literaturzeitung. 

The recent Schrempf-Harnack controversy regarding the Apostles’ Creed 
has called forth an abundant literature in which the tendencies of the different 
schools are clearly reflected : articles or monographs have appeared, for ex- 
ample, by the Liberals, Holtzmann, Sulze, Websky, and others, and by the 
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them at certain points of detail; then to note certain indications 
of agreement; and, finally, to offer some remarks in criticism. 

The two schools or tendencies in question can best be defined 
and distinguished by their relation to Schleiermacher.! Schleier- 
macher’s influence has in large measure determined modern theo- 
logy in all its various tendencies. His view is familiar, that 
religion has its seat in the life of feeling; that in feeling, and 
more exactly in the feeling of absolute dependence, the Infinite 
comes in contact with the finite spirit; that on this feeling, there- 
fore, rests the consciousness of God, which was perfectly and 
livingly present in Christ ; and that in the description and ana- 
lysis of this consciousness in Christians arise and consist the doc- 
trines of faith. This defines the starting-point and method of 
theology as subjective. 

The Liberal theology ? is distinguished by the union of Schleier- 
macher with Hegel. These two men, contemporaries at Berlin,® 
were strongly opposed to each other, and held, indeed, essentially 
different conceptions of religion. To Schleiermacher it was “ the 
feeling of absolute dependence ;” to Hegel, “the knowledge of 
the divine spirit by itself through the mediation of the finite 
spirit.” Schleiermacher found God revealed in the realm of feel- 
ing, Hegel in that of thought, but each within ; the subjective 
starting-point was common to both, and so a union was possible. 
In the Liberal theology, however, Hegel’s influence generally 
predominates. Christianity is regarded prevailingly as a matter 
of thought, as a logical process unfolding itself in history. All 
things, past and present, are to be judged and valued according 


Ritschlians, Harnack, Herrmann, Bornemann, Katterbusch, Rade, Wendt, 
Schultz. 

Compare in general Nippold’s Handbuch der neuesten Kirchengeschichte, 
3 Aufl. iii. 3 (Geschichte der deutschen Theologie), 1890. The same writer 
announces Die theologische Einzelschule im Verhdiltniss zur evangelischen Kirche, 
with special reference to the Ritschlian school and its recent controversies. 

I shall draw freely from these sources without burdening the page with 
detailed references. 

1 This has first been made clear by Kattenbusch, a Ritschlian, in his Vortrag 
Von Schleiermacher zu Ritschl ; zur Orientirung iiber den gegenwiirtigen Stand 
der Dogmatik (Giessen, 1892). His representation has found general accept- 
ance among Ritschlians, and furnishes interesting evidence that this youngest 
theology is only just gaining a clear consciousness of that in which its funda- 
mental distinction lies. 

2 T use the term throughout in the technical, not in the general sense. 

8 Schleiermacher, 1768-1834 ; professor in Berlin, 1810 ff. Hegel, 1770- 
1831; professor in Berlin, 1818 ff. 
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to their idea. The characteristic peculiarity of the tendency 
shows itself in a rationalizing and idealizing of history and dogma. 
Baur and the Tiibingen school represented this tendency in his- 
torical criticism. In the sphere of practical church politics and 
reform, the leader was Schenkel, founder of the Protestanten- 
verein, whose watchword was freedom. In speculative theology, 
Biedermann! and Pfleiderer are conspicuous. Belonging to the 
Liberal school, but resting on Kant instead of Hegel, and so 
greatly limiting the scope and the worth of speculation in theology, 
was Lipsius,? of Jena. To the rdle of this school belong the 
names of many conspicuous men, older and younger,’ though prob- 
ably more of the older, and less of the younger, than are found in 
the school now to be described. 

The relation of the school of Ritschl to Ritschl himself is not 
altogether easy to understand. It is not a relation of simple 
discipleship. At many points, especially in exegesis and in the 
theory of knowledge, the views of the master are declared faulty. 
Nor can it be personal attachment that has put him at the head 
of a school, for of the many Ritschlian professors of theology 
only one, Professor Wendt of Heidelberg, was a personal pupil ; 
the rest became converts from the confessional or the mediating 
school after their work as teachers had begun. Yet there was 
something in Ritschl’s personality that accounts for the direction 
of his influence, and that gives the clew to the understanding of 
that in which his followers agree in recognizing his leadership. 

Albrecht Ritschl* studied first at Bonn under Nitzsch. “ But 
such a head could not in the end be satisfied with the artful pains 
of the mediating school.”” Then he was introduced by Baur’s 
writings to a historical theology and the Hegelian method, and 
was for a time an adherent of the Tiibingen school and the Lib- 
eral theology. Then with the second edition of his “ Entstehung 
der altkatholischen Kirche,” in 1857, he broke with the school of 
Baur, the breach becoming unfortunately a personal one. After 
this, and especially after his call to Gottingen, he turned to sys- 
tematic theology, “for which he was born,” and there, in a real 

1 Died 1885. 2 Died August, 1892. 


8 For example, Holtzmann, Holsten, Hilgenfeld, Sulze, Liidemann, A. 
Dorner, Schmiedel, Jiilicher. 


* Born 1822; professor of theology in Bonn, 1853, in Gittingen, 1864 ; 
died 1889. See Albrecht Ritschis Leben, by his son, Otto Ritschl, vol. i. 
Freiburg, 1892. Reviewed by Weizsacker, Theol. Literaturzeitung, 1892, No. 


13. Herrmann’s Der evangelische Glaube und die Theologie A. Ritschls, 
1890. 
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sense, made his own way, a way largely determined by the pecul- 
iarities of his character.1 

Ritschl is described by his friends as a man characterized by 
strength of will and of intellect; “a ruling personality; king at 
Gottingen as long as he lived;” “not egotistic, yet an imperious, 
ruling will; a man who treated rather hardly those who opposed 
him, and made warm enemies.” Weizsiicker describes him as a 
man of decided nature, and great independence. He showed 
“the prevailing quiet of self-mastery, which was not merely a 
natural disposition, but a disposition raised to character by a very 
definite work of will.” Herrmann also speaks of this extraordi- 
nary severity of self-repression as a most striking trait of his 
personality, and at the same time a mark of his strength of will 
and his love of truth. It was not want of interest in religion, for 
no one would pursue the discussion of the highest themes hour 
after hour with more unwearied and intense absorption. It was 
not that to him the chief thing in religion was thought. On the 
contrary, “ the pure expression of religious emotion and its kin- 
dling effect were, in his view, the most important things that 
could happen in the world.” It was rather a reaction and a pro- 
test against the too easy expression of religious sentiments, in 
which he saw the disease of religion in his time. The common 
easy use of religious words that ventured to touch the highest 
things pained him. He hated artificiality in the expression of 
religion. ‘The virtuoso on this field he treated as his deadly 
enemy.” 

In this characteristic we have a right hint for understanding 
his theology. He believed that religion was a matter of experi- 
ence, yet he distrusted the subjective element, whether in the 
region of thought or in that of feeling. He sought to keep reli- 
gion a personal experience, and yet to find for it an objective 
foundation. He sought for reality in religion, such as neither 
thought nor feeling could reach. That thought could not reach 
reality in the transcendental sphere he held Kant to have proved. 
That feeling could not reach it his observation and instinct af- 
firmed. Where then was it to be found? The older orthodoxy 
had found it in an infallible book, but the newer orthodoxy had 
accepted Schleiermacher’s starting-point, and really rested the 


1 His chief writings were, Die christliche Lehre von der Rechtfertigung und 
Versihnung, 3d ed. 1888-89; Unterricht in die christliche Religion, 4th ed. 
1890; Geschichte des Pietismus, 1880-86 ; Theologie und Metaphysik, 2d ed. 
1887. 
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infallibility of the book upon the evidence of inner Christian 
experience. To go back to the infallible book as the objective 
foundation of faith was impossible. Ritschl was too much a his- 
torian and had too clear a conception of the nature of religion to 
attempt that. Religion must be kept inward, personal, and yet 
the foundation of its certainty must be outward, convincingly 
real. It was a right insight that had turned the eye of Luther 
and Protestantism back from church traditions to the Bible. 
But the outward fact that is the basis of faith is not the book as 
such, it is the historical person, Christ Jesus, whose picture we 
see in the book. This is Ritschl’s answer, and this it is, leaving 
aside all variations in detail, upon which the school of Ritschl 
agrees to rest its claims. 

Ritschl stands then, in this school, not for certain definite 
views, critical or doctrinal, but for a certain starting-point and 
method which are to be understood, as Kattenbusch has shown, 
by comparison with Schleiermacher. The danger of subjectivism 
belonging to Schleiermacher’s method had shown itself in conser- 
vative, liberal, and mediating theologies alike, both in the direc- 
tion of speculation and in that of mysticism. Ritschl, in the 
view of his school, has his main significance in the fact that he 
broke with this method ; that he starts not from the “ pious con- 
sciousness,” but from an objective fact, the gospel, or more defi- 
nitely, the historical person Christ Jesus, as the one thing super. 
natural, the only and sufficient revelation of God. There is no 
claim that Ritschl was so original and great a theologian as 
Schleiermacher, or that he did not learn much from him, as well 
as from Hofmann and Rothe. The essentially ethical character 
of Christianity, and the fact that all that is distinctive in it 
depends on the person of Christ, were not discoveries of Ritschl. 
But it was new to say that theology is not at all a description or 
interpretation of a piety or Christian experience actually present 
in himself, or in the church, but only of its norm in the teaching 
and person of Christ. In the place of a theology of conscious- 
ness, Ritschl claims to present a theology of revelation; not in 
the sense that Scripture contains and imparts truth in an infal- 
lible and mechanical way ; but Scripture is the original source of 
that norm of Christian thought and life which claims the obedience 
of faith, namely, the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. ‘ One 
walks on the path of Ritschl if, while independent of him in 
details, he is directed by him to the task of forming a system of 
Christian doctrine starting from the principle that we are to think 
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of God és rept Xporod, that God’s historical self-revelation is the 
beginning, not the concluding point of dogmatic reflection.”?} 
Not the scientific formulation and interpretation of a present 
Christian experience or consciousness, but the right understand- 
ing of the saving revelation of God in the historical Christ, is the 
task of theology. 

Weizsiicker, not himself a Ritschlian, says that while in a cer- 
tain decisive sense it is impossible to go behind Schleiermacher’s 
Glaubenslehre, yet in carrying on his work “no one’s perform- 
ance can be put above Ritschl’s;” and that in two directions: 
in the limitation of doctrine to that which belongs actually to 
faith ; and in the grounding of the whole on actual experience, 
and especially on the historical facts of the first experience. 

The significance of this difference of starting-point and method 
will become evident as we pass to a ‘comparison of Ritschlian 
and Liberal views at certain points of detail. Here I make no 
attempt at completeness or strict codrdination, but aim only to 
illustrate the subject before us.” 

1. The Religious Significance of History. To the Liberal, 
history is the self-evolution of an idea, the progressive actualiza- 
tion of an ideal, the logical process of the absolute thought. 
Hence all that is actual in history is rational and orderly and 
progressive, and it is the historian’s task to discover and set forth 
this progress and order and rationality. The later stages are 
higher and better than the earlier. Each stage is explained by 
that which precedes and explains that which follows; and the 
wonder, the miracle, the revelation, is found in the process taken 
as a whole and viewed in the light of its outcome. 

To the Ritschlian, on the other hand, revelation is found in one 
definite past historical fact, the life of Jesus Christ. That is the 
one supernatural fact. In the light of it the value of the history 
preceding and following is estimated. The history of Christian 
doctrine is not a history of the Christian idea progressively 
realizing itself, coming to purer and more perfect self-conscious- 
ness and expression; it isa history of the efforts, often perverted, 
always imperfect, which men have made to understand the person 
of Christ, to interpret the revelation of God in him. The study 


1 Kattenbusch, p. 81. 
2 For clearness’ sake I present in general the views, and, to some extent, 
the language of the two leading representatives of the schools, Pfleiderer and 


Herrmann, and refer to a later part of this paper for modifications on both 
sides. : 
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of church history is of the utmost importance to the Ritschlian, 
but not because its course discloses wisdom and truth; rather be- 
cause it enables us to detect and remove misunderstandings and 
perversions of the original supreme truth as it was in Christ. 
Pfleiderer’s characterization of Harnack’s “ History of Dogma” 
illustrates the difference: “To Baur’s optimistic evolutionary 
theory of history it opposes a pessimistic view . . . which makes 
church history consist not in a progressive teleological and ra- 
tional development and ever richer unfolding of the Christian 
spirit, but in a progressive obscuration of the truth, in the 
progress of disease in the church produced by the sudden irrup- 
tion of Hellenic philosophy and other secularizing influences.” 
This view, it is admitted, is acceptable to a realistic and practical 
age, and contains indeed a relative truth. But Harnack’s keen- 
sighted realism must be combined with the profound idealism of 
Baur.1. To which the Ritschlian would answer by pointing out 
the well-known and conspicuous illustrations which Pfleiderer in 
his own historical writings furnishes of the fault of selecting and 
interpreting material in accordance with the foregone conclusion 
that logical connection and rational meaning and growth are 
everywhere to be found. 

2. The source of the knowledge of God, and the ground of 
certainty in religion. In general the typical Ritschlian is a 
Kantian, the Liberal a Hegelian; the Ritschlian an empiricist, 
the Liberal an intuitionist. More exactly, for the Ritschlian the 
knowledge of God is gained by experiencing and so understanding 
the saving revelation of God in Christ; for the Liberal, by inter- 
preting his own self-consciousness. The Ritschlian rejects the 
claim of speculative conceptions of the absolute to be sources 
of Christian knowledge. Ritschl will allow in the Christian doc- 
trine of God only what Christ taught about God, and what 
is disclosed in his life and character. This brings us to one of 
the most obvious, but perhaps also least understood characteris- 
tics of Ritschlianism, its exclusion of speculation or metaphysics 
from theology. Ritschl denies that man by nature can know 
God, or at least that the knowledge he can gain has any reli- 
gious value. He denies the validity of natural theology and the 
existence of natural religion. Not all Ritschlians go to this 
length, yet it seems to be the logical outcome of their principle 
that religious knowledge of God is derived solely from the his- 
torical revelation in Christ. It is here that Ritschlianism has 
1 The Development of Theology, p. 298. 
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proved most vulnerable. Pfleiderer criticises it for finding no 
identical ground of the moral world and of nature, such as is 
essential if nature is to be means for the moral ends of spirit. 
Something spiritual in nature and something divine in man are 
necessary to Christian faith. Conscience is itself a revelation of 
the divine order of the world within the personal spirit. To this 
divine light in men revelation must appeal. The Ritschlians, 
he says, “‘ make the Christian revelation an isolated miracle which 
happens without mediation, like a d@vs ex machina, in an other- 
wise godless world.” They maintain one supernatural transcen- 
dental fact, the person of Christ, at the expense of excluding the 
supernatural from nature and the spirit of man, — an excessive 
reaction against pantheism. 

The Ritschlians have, of course, something to answer to this. 
Ritschl’s own way of defining the distinction between Christian 
knowledge and scientific knowledge they do not defend. More- 
over Ritschl himself did not condemn the application of the meta- 
physical idea of the absolute to the nature of God in general, 
but only the effort to define by these conceptions the nature of 
the God on whom Christians believe. On the other hand, against 
the Liberals Ritschliansm makes two charges: They make reli- 
gious faith a matter of thought, a knowing, which it is not; and 
they give no absolute significance to the revelation in Christ. 
They find “an original revelation of God in the nature of man, an 
essential connection of his spirit with the divine, which grounds 
the historical development of the religious and moral life of man, 
and guides it to its end,” and in this development Christ is an 
unessential episode. 

The Liberal tries to bring into harmony and unity the modern 
scientific view of the world and the Christian view. The Ritschlian 
is governed by a sense of their contrast. Herrmann finds in the 
idea of an endless world ordered according to law, and in that of 
a God who does wonders and hears prayers, a contradiction, an 
antinomy, which the human mind is incapable of solving, the solu- 
tion of which, therefore, must not be vital to religious faith. ‘ In 
our world Christianity is a stranger,” he says, and Christian faith 
in the omnipotence of the supernatural God cannot be grounded 
by science. The Liberal, then, seeks a place for Christianity 
within natural religion, and rests satisfied with the natural into 
which the supernatural has been merged. The Ritschlian finds 
the distinctively supernatural or miraculous essential to religion, 
and in maintaining for Christianity its unique supernatural char- 
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acter is willing that its harmony with nature should remain un 
proved. But if Christianity is a simply supernatural thing, how 
can it become our secure possession? If it were natural or rational 
it could be grasped by us as are other things ; but how can that 
which is wholly apart from nature become a demonstrable fact in 
nature? This question the Ritschlian must answer. Herrmann 
regards it as his chief problem. ‘ For Christian faith the his- 
torical appearance of Jesus is the final ground of its confidence 
toward God, and the task of theology is to show how for the 
Christian of the present the historical appearance of Jesus can 
become accessible as something undoubtedly certain and intelli- 
gible as God’s revelation.” We wish, says Herrmann, firm ground 
under our feet. We find it only in a fact, a fact which we our- 
selves experience and which frees us and makes us certain that 
there is a God who cares for us. This fact is contained in 
the Biblical tradition. It is the personal life of Jesus. It is a 
fact wonderful in itself, and wonderful in that it meets us out of 
the tradition with such clearness and power. It is a past fact 
which can yet be grasped and felt by us men now living as a fact 
present for us. But this cannot be done by historical study. 
Historical evidence never reaches the degree of certainty required 
by religious faith. Herrmann recognizes that it would be no less 
fatal to Christianity as a religion if it required the talent and 
learning of a historian to grasp it than if it demanded the power 
of the philosopher. Though the revelation is an historical fact, 
yet recognition and conviction of its actuality cannot be gained by 
historical research, but only by a moral and religious experience, 
which Herrmann describes as follows: The moral law demands of 
us love, which it is beyond our power to produce. This makes us 
doubt God. If, then, in distress of conscience and longing after 
God, we seek him where others have found him, in the New Tes- 
tament tradition, we find him in the inner life of Jesus. The his- 
torical reality of this Jesus is not proved, but it forces itself upon 
one who comes to it perplexed in his longing after God. The pic- 
ture of Christ exerts the power of the undeniably actual on such a 
man. It is a fact which presses upon us and overmasters us if we 
bow in reverence before it, and makes us certain of God as the one 
who redeems us and has communion with us. It is only because 
it has this power that it is revelation ; only because through its 
own might it blots out every doubt in God and in his care for us. 
In short, the ground of faith is that to the man who longs after 


God, the historical Christ is an undeniable fact, and convinces 
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him of God’s work upon him. To Pfleiderer’s affirmation that 
the certainty of the reality of the outer world as the ground of 
our sense feelings, and the certainty of the reality of God as the 
ground of our religious feelings of obligation and dependence, 
rest on just the same law of knowledge, and have the same claim 
to worth as knowledge, Herrmann replies that it is a poor philoso- 
phy, which will never again be accepted by science, and that it 
cannot be a permanent prop for faith; that it mistakes, indeed, 
the very nature of faith. 

3. Faith. The Ritschlians claim that Ritschl first brought 
to full validity in theology the Reformation conception of faith. 
Herrmann defines Catholic faith as the painful effort to hold for 
true something which one does not understand as truth; mere 
submission to the authority of something outwardly imposed ; 
with the belief that one who does this will be rewarded by bless- 
edness hereafter. In the persistence of this idea of faith Ritschl 
saw the root of that artificiality of religious speech which he 
hated. It rests on the idea that there is merit in appropriating 
and repeating the religious language of others, which is not the ex- 
pression of one’s own experience at the time; as if this were reli- 
gious faith and would make one blessed. Faith does indeed make 
blessed, and it is also submission to the authority of revelation ; 
but these two affirmations can be united only when faith means 
the finding of God himself, not the acceptance of a doctrine of 
God, and when revelation is found not in a book or a doctrine, 
but in the person of Christ. ‘ Faith arises in us when the good, 
as a power judging and yet rescuing us, becomes through Jesus 
Christ a fact of our own lives.” In the union of these two prin- 
ciples Herrmann finds the great achievement of Ritschl, in which 
he carried on Luther’s work. 

The Ritschlian maintains that the Liberal makes faith too 
natural to man, and too much like knowledge. As the highest 
authority is within, there can be no real bending in reverence 
before it. Faith requires the supernatural, the miraculous. Char- 
acteristic of the Ritschlian conception of faith is the union in it 
of inner experience and outer fact. It must be a genuine per- 
sonal experience, yet not subjective in its ground. Only a fact 
which one experiences for himself, says Herrmann, can produce 
faith, but it must be a fact that stands fast and secure in the life 
of man. This fact for each of us is Jesus Christ. Pfleiderer 
replies that he cannot attach any conceivable meaning to this 
equation of an inner present process and a past historical person. 
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It is a confused, unscientific union of a subjective fact of con- 
sciousness and its historical object. The reality is simply the 
acceptance of the truths which Christ embodies or illustrates. 
To which Herrmann is content to reply again that faith is not a 
knowing of truths, and that just because it is effected through 
God’s revelation, while certain of itself, it cannot be scientifically 
communicated. 

4, Mystical union with God. The last sentences might pre- 
pare us to find the Ritschlians mystics. On the contrary, mysti- 
cism belongs to that subjectivity in religion against which Ritschl- 
ianism is a protest; mysticism adds a second supernatural fact 
to the one which to Ritschl stands alone. It contradicts the sim- 
plicity and sufficiency of faith in Christ. A Ritschlian candidate 
for the ministry, Liipke, was recently rejected because of his 
objection to the church doctrine of mystical union. He held that 
in the sight of Christ one finds all that he lacks, so much that it 
is a sin even to think of something higher. The Christian view 
is not that in certain special, rare experiences the soul comes into 
contact with God, but that the new mind and life which Christ 
creates in us is itself a true meeting and communion with God. 

A Liberal answers that the church doctrine of mystical union 
is indeed mythological and supranaturalistic in form, but its 
religious kernel, communion of life and love between God and 
man, is true. He would not oppose the doctrine, but would apply 
to it an idealizing or moralizing interpretation. Personal com- 
munion of heart with God is held by both Liberal and Ritschlian 
as an essential part of Christian experience ; but it is understood 
by the Liberal as an ethical and religious oneness with God, rest- 
ing on the essential oneness of human nature with the divine ; by 
the Ritschlian as an intercourse with God, not natural, nor in any 
measure attainable by man left to himself, but effected solely 
through Christ. 

5. Church Doctrines and Creeds. In general the Liberal 
seeks the essential or ideal truth at the kernel of church dogmas, 
even those most offensive to his understanding. The literal 
meaning he no longer accepts, and he looks forward to an ulti- 
mate laying aside of dogma altogether,—a natural inference 
from his denial of any outward supernatural authority. The 
Ritschlian, on the other hand, has still a positive content of faith, 
resting on objective revelation ; and where the old dogmas do not 
adequately express this faith he opposes them and seeks for new. 
It is a Liberal who writes on undogmatic Christianity,! and he is 

1 Dreyer, Undogmatisches Christentum. Braunschweig, 1888. 
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answered by a Ritschlian, who affirms that we need a new dogma.! 
The recent controversy regarding the Apostles’ Creed has brought 
the distinction to clear expression. Ritschlians object to the 
compulsory use of the creed because it affirms too many super- 
natural historical facts, beside the one which is the sole ground of 
faith. The thorough-going Liberal sympathizes in the historical 
criticism of the symbol, but would not change it or substitute 
another. So Holtzmann writes? that dogma can arise and gain 
acceptance only at a time when the presupposition is firmly estab- 
lished that supersensible regions and divine things can be known 
on the ground of direct revelation concerning them addressed to 
the human understanding. That time, for him, is past. He sees 
the gradual dissolution of dogma and the rise in its place of a 
Christian view of the world (christliche Weltanschauung), which 
has its fixed ideals of life and norm of self-estimation, but is no 
dogma, and needs the memory of earlier dogmatic formulations 
only while it is in process of growth. The most perfect expres- 
sion of this Christian view of the world is the Lord’s Prayer. He 
would advise absolute freedom in the use and interpretation of 
creeds until they fall away of themselves. 

Herrmann,’ on the other hand, says that we still need doctrines, 
and have the secure foundation for them in revelation. But doc- 
trines should be not the condition but the expression of faith. 
The acceptance of doctrines as true is not faith; it has no reli- 
gious character whatever, and may even be immoral, “the impure 
effort to hold for true something which is strange to one’s soul.” 
Faith is directed solely, and in a purely personal way, to Christ. 
But when faith has arisen it seeks expression for its own peculiar 
knowledge and experience. The Christian’s ideas will be the 
interpretation and application, gained in daily struggle with life, 
of a certain fundamental fact, that God has revealed himself to 
this man through the power of the personal life of Jesus. One 
who has this fact can gradually rise to the understanding of those 
thoughts of others regarding the fact, which church doctrines 
contain. Herrmann would, therefore, reject dogma as a thing 
that must be believed, but keep it as something that may be at- 
tained by those who already have faith. His advice is, — Let 
faith be nothing more than the inner intercourse with God to which 
God himself lifts us up. Put the wonderful world of Christian 

1 Kaftan, Glaube und Dogma, 1889. Brauchen wir ein neues Dogma? 1890. 


2 Protestantische Kirchenzeitung, 1892, Nos. 47, 48. 
8 See Die christliche Welt, 1892, No. 50. 
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knowledge not before the unbeliever as something that he can 
conquer for himself, but before the believer as a goal to which 
God will lead those who remain in the exercise of faith. On the 
other hand, nothing is more like unbelief than agility in out- 
wardly appropriating what can be revealed only to faith. The 
Ritschlian would say of the orthodox use of creed and dogma, and 
of the Liberal substitution of a Christian view of the world, that 
they both alike make religion a knowing, and obscure the real 
nature of faith. 

It should be added that a view of the place of dogma like 
Herrmann’s is expressed by Sulze,! who says, “I believe, in order 
to know. Only the Christian knows what he has in Christ. . . . 
The dogmatic tendency demands the doctrinal conception of Christ 
before, the historical only after conversion, after the accomplished 
communion of life with the Lord.” 

Of special doctrines I will instance two closely dependent, and 
central in the discussions of the day. 

6. The Person of Christ. This to the Ritschlian is the one 
supernatural fact of history. To the Liberal its supernaturalness 
is at most a proof that human nature is supernatural. Here then 
is the central distinction between the two schools, though the dis- 
tinction is not always so sharp in reality as in principle. Ritschl- 
ian Christology is thus summarily stated by Herrmann: ‘The 
man seeking God sees in Christ the miraculous fact of his per- 
sonal life actual in history. The believer, who has found God 
in Christ, sees in him the eternal Son of the Father.” Not 
the divine, but the historical Christ is the object of faith at its 
beginning. The divinity of Christ becomes gradually certain to 
us through that which we experience of the man, Jesus; it is 
revealed to the man who is lifted to God through Jesus, — to the 
man who has faith. Only those already redeemed by him receive 
the spirit that says Jesus is Lord. The divinity of Christ is not 
a dogma to be accepted and repeated for the sake of securing 
redemption; it is a knowledge that marks the conclusion, not 
that conditions the beginning, of the way of salvation. 

For the Liberal, on the other hand, Christ is not a supernatural 
person in any distinctive sense, but, as Pfleiderer expresses it, a 
picture containing in clear intelligible form a treasure of truths 
strong to save. The main thing is the ideal, or principle, or 
spiritual law of piety and morality, which ‘proceeded from the 
historical person of Jesus, but is in no way identical with him. 

1 Protest. Kirchenzeitung, 1892, No. 43. 
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Christ begins a development which leads out beyond himself. 
So A. Dorner says that the kernel of Christianity, its ethical 
principle, which each is to experience for himself, is independent 
of history. Christ is a representative of this eternal principle, 
but nothing historical is of essential significance for religious 
faith. ‘ Not Christ as the object of an economy, but Christ as 
the living bearer of an idea which he carried through in word 
and deed, is our savior.”! Christ attained and so represents the 
divinely intended nature and destiny of man. The Liberal re- 
gards the predicate of divinity, to which the Ritschlian still holds 
fast, as unjustified and misleading. To the Liberal it is the 
natural, the truly human, in Christ that saves; to the Ritschlian 
it is the miraculous. The Liberal will think of Christ in a way 
that makes him at home in the modern world; the Ritschl- 
ian is content that he remain strange to all but those who have 
faith. 

7. Doctrine of Scripture. This hinges upon the doctrine of 
Christ. Both Liberal and Ritschlian admit freely and pursue 
diligently the methods of historical criticism as applied to the 
Bible. To both the permanent value of the book lies primarily 
in the picture of Christ which it contains. But to the Ritschlian 
this picture is supernatural, and its historical reality is essential to 
faith; to the Liberal it is supernatural only as all of life is so, and 
its value lies not in its historical reality but in its ideal worth. 
It does not much matter, says Pfleiderer, what degree of historical 
actuality belongs to the picture of Christ; the treasure of truth 
is the important thing. It is only on this basis that the Liberal 
finds security for Christian faith in the presence of criticism. If 
history is essential, then faith cannot be secure. 

Herrmann recognizes that the pressing question is, How can 
the Bible be at once the documents of a history and the authority 
for faith? His answer is, An authority for faith, a law book, the 
Bible is not and cannot be. Such a conception would be incon- 
sistent, not only with historical criticism but with the true idea of 
faith. The authority to be obeyed is God alone, as he is revealed 
in the historical fact of the personal life of Jesus ; and the histor- 
ical actuality of this personal life is proved in the last analysis, 
not by historical evidences which could never be conclusive, but 
by the direct power of the picture of Christ itself to convince the 
man who seeks God in it of its actuality. “There lie in each man 
the conditions of being able to find in the tradition of Jesus in 

1 Steudel. 
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the New Testament the picture of a man who through the power 
of his personal life holds us above the abyss.” The worth of the 
Biblical tradition is that it offers us this. The reformers were 
right in turning from church tradition back to the book alone. 
Protestantism is right in holding to the Bible as sufficient, but 
wrong when it makes it, as a whole and as a book, the object of 
faith. Infallible scripture, narrating facts that demand faith, 
would be not a gospel but a demand for self-redemption. The 
fact in scripture which really compels and rescues does not de- 
mand faith but gives faith. One who has received through the 
book the highest spiritual good will not wish to throw aside as 
worthless some other part of the Biblical tradition which does not 
now appeal to him as revelation. “ Perhaps God wished to say 
something by it to others, not to us. Perhaps it will yet, some- 
time, somehow, be serviceable to us. In any case it shall not dis- 
turb us, and those who will make of it a law for us we will forgive 
but not obey.” ? 

Another doctrine, that of the church, I pass by with a word, 
since, though of great interest in itself, it is of less importance in 
the comparison before us. Ritschl had a strong sense of the 
importance of the community in religion, and in his dread of the 
subjective element no doubt carried to an extreme the thought 
' that religion was a matter of the community rather than of the 
individual. Justification and atonement relate, in his view, to 
the community as a whole, and to the individual only as a mem- 
ber of it. All religious conceptions are the possession of a com- 
munity, from which, or rather in which, alone, the individual 
receives them. Herrmann, however, insists on the personal char- 
acter of Christian experience, and only expresses unquestioned 
truths when he says that ‘Christian faith, just because it is per- 
sonal conviction, and not knowledge, longs for communion with 
those in whom it meets with the same personal life, and is 
strengthened when it finds powerful in others that which it has 
itself experienced as a power of life.” 

The question of the relation of ethics and religion, fundamental 
as it is in the philosophy of religion, does not, I think, separate 
the two schools before us, but is differently answered by members 
of the same school; so that this also need not detain us. 

I have thus far presented the two views, for clearness’ sake, in 
their sharpest contrast. But in estimating the present state and 
probable future of these schools, account should be taken of many 

1 Die christliche Welt, 1892, No. 50. 
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variations from the type, and even mediations that suggest, at 
least to the outsider, the possibility of mutual understanding and 
union. These I can only suggest by a few illustrations. 

In reference to the knowledge of God, Lipsius, a Liberal of 
the Kantian wing, finds little fault with the treatment of the 
question, Do we know the depths of God? by the Ritschlian 
Reischle.!_ Lipsius, indeed, is blamed by a stricter Liberal, Lii- 
demann, for his recent concessions to the Ritschlian school ;? 
and in the “ Lehrbuch der evangelischen Dogmatik,” by Professor 
Nitzsch, of Kiel, we have an effort to unite the theology of 
Lipsius and that of Ritschl. When the Liberal ceases to be 
Hegelian, a great barrier between the two tendencies is removed. 

Again, Kaftan, though carrying to an extreme the Ritschlian 
empiricism, denying the @ priori element in philosophy and 
morals, “deriving all logical knowledge and all moral necessity 
from history,”— yet accepts in a decisive sense the mystical 
element in religion; while Herrmann, on the other hand, em- 
phatically affirms the a priori origin and independent authority 
of morals, teaching that if utilitarian ethics prevails Christianity 
has no further use, and brings the supernatural revelation in 
Christ into closest connection with this inner voice of God; and 
Harnack affirms his faith that all truth, including the “ natural,” 
springs from the God of truth, and that no truth can with impu- 
nity be unheeded. 

On the conservative side, Kahler, though a pronounced oppo- 
nent of the Ritschlians, has reached independently a position 
which, to all but himself, appears to be closely related to theirs. 
There is a similar exclusion of metaphysics, a similar resting of 
theology on the Bible and fundamentally on the picture of Christ 
contained in it; only that to him the historical Christ is not the 
Christ of the Gospels alone, but that of the apostolic preaching 
and doctrine.’ 

Sulze, a Liberal, says that if the Ritschlians bring to victory 
the knowledge that we become Christians through Christ, not 
through a doctrinal conception of Christ, they will perform a last- 
ing service ; and he agrees, as we have seen, with Herrmann, that 
we are not to dispense with doctrine, but should make it not a 
condition for attaining salvation, but an expression for our posses- 
sion of salvation. 


1 Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, 1891, Heft 4. 

2 Protestantische Kirchenzeitung, 1892, No. 37. 

8 Kiihler, Die Wissenschaft der christlichen Lehre, 2 Aufl., 1892 f. Der 
sogenannte historische Jesus und der geschichtliche biblische Christus, 1892. 
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Herrmann’s bold affirmation that “ Ritschl’s work will finally 
draw into its circle all that is truly living in our church,” cannot 
be said to be fully verified by these signs of the times, though 
they do perhaps offer some justification for a remark by Haupt 
(not a Ritschlian), that “ as now no one calls himself a Schleier- 
macherian though every one builds on Schleiermacher, so in fif- 
teen years no one will call himself a Ritschlian, and yet all will 
stand on Ritschl’s shoulders.” 

In the way of criticism and conclusion I confine myself to the 
single and central point from which we took our start. The 
growth of the historical spirit and the application of the histori- 
cal method to the literature and the development of religions, not 
excepting Christianity, sets the problems and marks the distinc- 
tions of modern theology. The modern mind does not expect 
much from speculation in any direction. It is a realistic and an 
empirical age, and the facts which empiricism can grasp in reli- 
gion are the facts of the origin and growth of its literature, 
institutions, and doctrines. 

When, now, the Bible is made the subject of such historical 
study, it becomes evident that not all that it contains stands on 
the same level of credibility and worth as history, and that there 
is difficulty in establishing certain historical events which Chris- 
tian faith has long regarded as an inseparable part of its possession. 
Some such facts on which sudden doubt is cast, it can easily be 
shown, are of no essential importance. But history cannot stop 
with incidentals. Christ himself was an historical person, and the 
Gospels are far from being all that the student could desire as 
historical sources. And even at its best, historical evidence, from 
its very nature, is soon found to be incapable of giving that abso- 
lute security which religious faith requires. So that from the 
study of details, theology is led back to the fundamental ques- 
tions, What is the real value to religion of historical events ? 
Why does our faith need historical facts? How can a past fact 
of outward history become a present fact of inner experience ? 
How can the Bible, as criticism leaves it, remain the source and 
authority of a present religion, and not the mere record of a past? 
To those who recognize fully the right of historical criticism and 
its limitations, two answers to such questions may seem possible : 
(1) To deny that the historical, as such, is essential to religion. 
To find the significance of the historical fact in the ideas which it 
illustrates or whose development it furthered, — ideas which rest 
for their truth not on the fact, but on the reason and conscience 
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of men. (2) To find in the history some fact of such unique 
character that it is absolutely convincing in its reality, and of 
supreme worth for religious faith. To be absolutely convincing 
it must verify itself by some other than purely historical evidence, 
by an appeal to the human mind as immediate as that of logic to 
the reason, or of duty to the conscience. It must be a fact, to use 
Herrmann’s words, to which the believer can really bear witness 
as having seen it for himself, not one which he can only report, 
passing on the report which he received from others. 

These two answers, the Liberal and the Ritschlian, have the 
merit of consistently and fairly meeting the point at issue, and it 
is upon these answers that our judgment regarding the two 
schools must largely turn. Herrmann affirms “ that it will become 
more and more evident that on the ground of this question the 
controversy between the new theological position which is called 
the Ritschlian school, and the other theological groups, will be 
decided.” The final test must be the fitness of these answers to 
express and interpret Christian experience. In this light the 
question will arise whether the Liberal view is really Christian, 
and whether the Ritschlian view is fully intelligible and reason- 
able. It is not true to Christian experience to say that the better 
philosopher is the better Christian, or to detach faith from the 
person of Christ; yet this the Liberal is in danger of doing when 
he finds the ultimate revelation and authority in reason and con- 
science; nor is it true to Christian experience to say, the better 
the historian, the better the Christian ; and the Ritschlian, in his 
insistence on the historical Christ as the ultimate revelation, can 
escape this danger only by holding that the reality of this one 
historical fact, and of this alone, cannot be determined by histor- 
ical evidence. But if this contention that there is one genuinely 
historical fact whose actuality cannot be historically verified 
fails to maintain itself as intelligible and true, it would only fur- 
nish unwilling evidence that no historical fact is fitted, as such, to 
be the ground of religious faith, and this would be a fundamental 
denial of Ritschlianism. Herrmann’s insistence that the “ histor- 
ical Christ” of his faith is not the Christ whom historical investi- 
gation can discover is fully justified by the issues involved. Not 
all Ritschlians, however, are equally consistent. Is it because 
they are not so keenly logical as Herrmann, or because they have 
a truer historical sense than he? An instructive illustration is 
furnished by the replies of Herrmann and of Harnack to Cre- 
mer’s pamphlet in the recent controversy over the Apostles’ 
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Creed.!. Cremer affirms that “the question concerning the per- 
son of Christ, or the question who and what Jesus is, can never 
be decided on the way and with the means of historical investiga- 
tion.” To this Her~mann assents ; but Cremer means by it that 
to find the historical Christ is not to find the living, divine Christ 
of faith; while Herrmann means that the historical Christ, who 
is the Christ of faith, can be found only by religious, not by 
merely historical means. Harnack, on the other hand, regards 
the sentence as one of the dangerous half-truths against which 
one must be on his guard. It is true, he says, that historical 
investigation does not speak the last word about Christ, or rather 
a wholly new word. No historical knowledge can bring about 
faith in Christ as Lord and Redeemer. Yet in its sphere history 
has full sway. ‘The visionary does not need history, for he 
draws all out of inner revelation. The Catholic can dispense with 
it because he holds to the picture of Christ which the church 
shows him, and trusts in the authority of the church which guar- 
antees the truth of the picture. The speculative philosopher of 
religion, finally, can let history go, for when he has construed the 
possibility and necessity of the idea of the God-man, he is at 
ease. But we evangelical Christians need history, for we wish no 
other Christ and no other can help us than the actual historical 
Christ.” Men learn to know and love him from the teaching of 
parents or church. But when they come to maturity and ask 
how the¥ can be convinced that he is what they believe him to be, 
the only answer is: “ Search his self-testimony, and prove what 
his witnesses have said of him, and what effects they experienced 
of him.” In other words, search by historical means for the 
actual Christ. So Harnack puts in the place of Cremer’s propo- 
sition the following: “The question who and what Jesus is, 
when the church tradition concerning him is shaken at any 
point, can be settled only in the way and with the means of 
historical investigation; but the conviction that this historical 
Jesus is the Redeemer and Lord follows not from historical 
knowledge, but from the knowledge of sin and of God when 
Jesus Christ is announced to it.” If this position of Harnack’s is 
truer to history than Herrmann’s, it is also manifestly nearer to 
the danger of giving to the historian an advantage in the matter 


1 Cremer, Zum Kampf um das Apostolikum, Berlin, 1892 ; Harnack, Ant- 
wort auf die Streitschrift D. Cremers, Leipzig, 1892 ; Herrmann, “Cremer gegen 
Harnack,”’ Die christliche Welt, 1892, No. 50; also in Hefte zur Christlichen 
Welt, No. 4. 
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of Christian faith’which he must not, and indeed in experience 
does not, possess. 

The Liberal and the Ritschlian agree in the effort to avoid 
making the divine, living Christ essential or fundamental to 
Christian faith. The Liberal puts in his place the ideal Christ 
or the Chiist-idea, to be derived by historical study from the New 
Testament records, but not depending on their full authenticity 
for its validity and worth. The truth of Christ rather than 
the person of Christ is the ground and contents of faith. The 
Ritschlian holds to the person of Christ, but to the Christ of 
history, while the thought of the living Christ, the divine Lord, 
is not primary or essential to faith, but a possible knowledge 
attainable by those who already have faith. 

Is.a third answer to the problem possible? To be an answer 
for our time it must meet the fundamental issue as clearly and 
consistently as the two proposed. Its recognition of the histor- 
ical method must be no less free, and it must commend itself 
more fully to the Christian mind and life of the world. We cer- 
tainly cannot turn back for such an answer to the ultra-conserva- 
tism which denies the right of historical criticism of the Bible. 
This, among scholars, is already almost dead. But in moder- 
ately conservative and mediating directions we do not commonly 
find the needed clearness and firmness in meeting the fundamen- 
tal problem. The historical method is recognized in principle, 
but is used for the establishing of foregone conclusions. “Various 
facts and events, which it is acknowledged rest wholly upon his- 
torical evidence for their proof, are yet held to be essential to 
Christian faith ; so that faith is made dependent on a kind of evi- 
dence which lies wholly outside of the religious sphere, and which 
is subject to modification with every advance of science. With 
the failure to grapple with the fundamental problem, various 
secondary questions rise to an undeserved prominence, and seem 
to be vital to faith. 

It must, I think, be confessed that we owe at present the fullest 
light on the fundamental problems that face theology in our day 
to men of the Liberal and of the Ritschlian schools. Yet the 
answer to the question whether the Liberal position is quite 
Christian or the Ritschlian quite rational, seems to me more than 
doubtful. I do not know where else in modern books one can 
find such clear, varied, and satisfying expressions of the few basal 
facts and truths of Christian faith and life as are to be found in 
recent writings of Herrmann. He loves to set forth these funda- 
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mentals in their simplicity, and depth, and beauty, and to bring 
all discussions back to them. Yet the question arises whether 
that to which he ascribes these effects in faith and life, the “ his- 
torical Christ,” who is, nevertheless, not reached or known by 
historical means, will prove to be really the historical Christ, and 
not rather the living Christ of present power. Herrmann says 
truly that Christ brings us to God not through our seeking to 
think something about him, but through his own working upon 
us. That Christ and not Christology is our savior, none, I-trust, 
would now deny. But must we not ascribe to the living Christ, 
not indeed as a thought, but as a power, even the beginning of 
the Christian life? Christ is indeed approached first through 
history and testimony, but when he is really known, is it not as 
living and divine? Is it not to him that faith attributes those 
effects which Herrmann beautifully describes ? 

Perhaps Paul, whose master was neither an idea nor a man of 
the past, but a living one in whom he lived, can guide us still. 
Perhaps the church has, not in its dogma, but in its faith in the 
living Christ, who is life-giving spirit and present Lord over all, 
the key which, if it use it rightly and boldly, will solve the modern 
problem, as it has solved problems in the past. 

Frank C. Porter. 


Yate Divinity ScHoo.. 
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EDITORIAL. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON ETHICS VERSUS EVOLUTION. 


Tue recent lecture given by Professor Huxley at Oxford, on the 
newly established Romanes foundation, has attracted very wide interest 
outside the audience to which it was addressed. This interest is due 
to the admission and, indeed, insistence, that ethical practice must be 
and should be in opposition to evolution; that the methods of evolu- 
tion do not account for ethical man and his ethical progress. This 
opinion runs counter to the theory that morality is a product of the same 
methods by which lower orders have advanced in the perfection of 
organization, — namely, by the struggle for existence and the survival of 
the fittest. A quotation illustrates the position taken by Mr. Huxley : — 


“The propounders of what is called the ‘ethics of evolution,’ when the 
‘evolution of ethics’ would better express the object of their speculations, 
adduce a number of more or less interesting facts, and more or less sound 
arguments, in favor of the origin of the moral sentiments in the same way as 
other natural phenomena, by a process of evolution. I have little doubt, for 
my own part, that they are on the right track ; but as the immoral sentiments 
have no less been evolved, there is, so far, as much natural sanction for 
the one as for the other. The thief and the murderer follow nature just as 
much as the philanthropist. Cosmic evolution may teach us how the good 
and the evil tendencies of man may have come about ; but, in itself, it is in- 
competent to furnish any better reason why what we call good is preferable to 
what we call evil than we had before. Some day, I doubt not, we shall arrive 
at an understanding of the evolution of the esthetic faculty ; but all the under- 
standing in the world will neither increase nor diminish the force of the intui- 
tion that this is beautiful and that is ugly. There is another fallacy which 
appears to me to pervade the so-called ‘ ethics of evolution.’ It is the notion 
that because, on the whole, animals and plants have advanced in perfection of 
organization by means of the struggle for existence and the consequent ‘sur- 
vival of the fittest,’ therefore men in society, men as ethical beings, must look 
to the same process to help them towards perfection. . . . As I have already 
urged, the practice of that which is ethically best — what we call goodness or 
virtue — involves a course of conduct which, in all respects, is opposed to that 
which leads to success in the cosmic struggle for existence. In place of ruth- 
less self-assertion it demands self-restraint ; in place of thrusting aside or 
treading down all competitors, it requires that the individual shall not merely 
respect, but shall help his fellows ; its influence is directed, not so much to the 
survival of the fittest, as to the fitting of as many as possible to survive. It 
repudiates the gladiatorial theory of existence. It demands that each man who 
enters into the enjoyment of the advantages of a polity shall be mindful of his 
debt to those who have laboriously constructed it ; and shall take heed that 
no act of his weakens the fabric in which he has been permitted to live. It 
is from neglect of these plain considerations that the fanatical individualism 
of our time attempts to apply the analogy of cosmic nature to society. .. . 
Let us understand, once for all, that the ethical progress of society depends, 
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not on imitating the cosmic process, still less in running away from it, but in 
combating it.” 

These are certainly significant utterances. Not that there is any 
essential modification of views previously held, but that there is a dis- 
tinct attempt to emphasize, as of highest importance in the progress of 
man, that for which evolution, in the accepted meaning of the term, does 
not account. It is the assertion of the sympathetic, codperating, self- 
sacrificing sentiments and motives as the chief factors in social pro- 
gress. These sentiments, which have some slight suggestion in lower 
orders, are most characteristic of man, and through these he makes his 
advances on other lines than of mere personal advantage. Mr. Huxley 
maintains that humanity is differentiated from other orders in such ways, 
chiefly moral, that it pursues a method of its own, and is not a mere 
projection a little farther in the same direction as with inferior beings. 
The ultimate realities of man’s moral nature, of the sense of duty, of the 
pursuit of ideals, are clearly recognized. The sentence quoted about the 
intuition of the zsthetic contains the whole truth, and is applied with 
even more force to the ultimates of duty and character, that all the under- 
standing in the world of the evolution of the zsthetic faculty will neither 
increase nor diminish the force of the intuition that this is beautiful 
and that is ugly. All the understanding in the world of the evolution 
of morality will neither increase nor diminish the force of the intuition 
that this is right and that is wrong. 

There is a good deal in the address about the future of the race, the 
cooling of the planet, the disappearance of the higher orders, a time 
when the fittest ‘that survive will be lichens and mosses, but it is said 
over and over again that the thing to do now is to exert the moral 
power against evil and to strive for the attainment of the moral ideal; 
that this is man’s life of progress, however he may have become the 
moral being he now is. 

The lecture is a noble utterance from one who might have been sup- 
posed to hold an altogether different opinion. He condemns the science 
which can see only one side of facts as mercilessly as he ridicules the 
theology which can see only the other side. He always loves to say the 
unexpected. But this address speaks out the settled conviction of one 
who knows science and who knows human life, and affirms that human 
nature is a distinctive reality above physical nature, and not reducible to 
a necessary process. There is no thought of denying the vast and con- 
stant processes of evolution which include the entire history of man ; there 
is no concession or retreat, but an emphatic assertion of the peculiarity of 
man as he is and of the mode of his progress in the moral life. Human- 
ity is, in part, explained by evolution, but it is not explained away. It is 
rather enhanced in value as its unique power and nobility are recognized. 
The law of love, not of competition, is the law of human progress. Ad- 
vance is made by humanity on this higher plane. Where science leaves off 
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in accounting for the appearance and characteristics of man, morality and 
religion begin, and thence proceed. The person realizes his own worth 
under the law of love. Society advances because that portion of human- 
ity which has advantage stoops to raise the unfortunate to its own pre- 
rogative. The uniqueness of man in his moral nature and power, by 
which he is differentiated from all other orders, and the imperative sense 
of duty carry the pledge of his self-realization as an individual, that is, 
of his immortality. He is more than the passing form, of the race. He 
is not enslaved in the physical process. That Professor Huxley does 
not look beyond the progress of the race and fails to recognize man’s 
religious nature does not impair the force of that which he does admit 
and emphasize. Now that a distinguished evolutionist declares that 
human progress is moral, is in freedom under the law of love, is different 
in kind from physical evolution, all is conceded that is essential both 
for ethics and for religion. 


THE CASE OF PROFESSOR BRIGGS BEFORE THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


Tue trial of Professor Briggs before the Presbytery of New York 
terminated on the 30th of December, 1892, in his acquittal on all the 
charges preferred against him.'' The final judgment of the Presbytery 
to that effect was entered on the 9th of January, 1893. The committee 
which drafted this decision made the same mistake which the Presbytery 
made a year before in its resolution dismissing the case,” assigning rea- 
sons for acquitting Professor Briggs which are legally invalid, and 
accompanying their action with a disavowal which might be construed as 
a censure. They said, in substance, that the Presbytery, without ap- 
proving Professor Briggs’s opinions, or his way of promulgating them, 
regards him as within the pale of toleration; and wound up with exhor- 
tations to the prosecuting committee and all others concerned to be- 
have themselves. Professor Briggs had the best right to complain of 
this minute, which deprived the acquittal of as much of its significance 
as possible; the prosecutors made most effective use of its irrelevancies 
and contradictions to overturn the action of the Presbytery. 

1 See Andover Review, January-February, 1893, pp. 99-111. The Charges, 
ibid., pp. 112, 113. 

2 Andover Review, 1. ¢., p. 103 n. 

8 «Giving due consideration to the defendant’s explanation of the language 
used in his inaugural address, accepting his frank and full disclaimer of the 
interpretation which has been put upon some of its phrases and illustrations, 
crediting his affirmations of loyalty to the standards of the church and to the 
Holy Scriptures as the only infallible rule of faith and practice, the Presby- 


tery does not find that he has transgressed the limits of liberty allowed under 
our constitution to scholarship and opinion. 

“Therefore, without expressing approval of the critical or theological views 
embodied in the inaugural address, or the manner in which they have been ex- 
pressed and illustrated, the Presbytery pronounces the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, 

. D., fully acquitted of the offenses alleged against him.” 
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From the decision of the Presbytery the prosecuting committee ap- 
pealed to the General Assembly which met at Washington on the 18th 
of May. The appeal alleged various errors on the part of the Presbytery 
in the trial of the case, the most serious being the striking out of amended 
charges 4 and 7;? but the chief ground was the material one, “ mistake 
or injustice in the decision,” in which, as has been said, the blunders of 
the Presbytery in recording its judgment stood them in good stead. 

On the preliminary question Professor Briggs contended that the case 
should be sent to the Synod of New York, to which in ordinary course 
the appeal would have been taken; but after an extended argument by 
him, and by Colonel McCook for the prosecutors, the General Assembly, 
by a vote of 409 to 145, decided to entertain the appeal, as it had power 
to do. The effect of remitting the appeal to the Synod would have 
been merely to postpone the issue for a year, as, whatever the decision of 
the Synod might have been, the case would have been appealed to the 
next Assembly. There is no reason to believe that the final result would 
have been different. 

The trial began on the 29th of May, Dr. Lampe opening for the pro- 
secution, Professor Briggs following in his own defense, and Colonel 
McCook closing. The arguments, so far as they dealt with the main 
question, necessarily traversed very much the same ground which was 
gone over in the trial before the Presbytery. When they were concluded 
the members of the Presbytery of New York were first heard; then the 
roll of the Assembly was called by synods, and every member given the 
opportunity to speak. A vote was reached on the evening of May 31, 
and resulted as follows: Total number of votes cast, 499; to sustain 
the appeal, 298 ; to sustain in part, 85 (making, in all, 383) ; not to sus- 
tain, 116. 

The judgment was entered on the following day, as follows : — 


“General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, in session at Washington, District of Columbia, June 1, 1893. 

“ Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, appellant, vs. Rev. 
Charles A. Briggs, D. D., appellee. 

“ On appeal from the final judgment of the Presbytery of New York. 

“ This appeal being regularly issued and coming on to be heard on the judg- 
ment, the notice of appeal, the appeal, and the specifications of error alleged, 
and the record in the case from the beginning, the reading thereof having been 
omitted by consent, and the parties hereto having been heard before the judi- 
catory in argument, and the opportunity having been given to the members of 
the judicatory appealed from to be heard, and they having been heard, and 
opportunity having been given to the members of this judicatory to be heard, 
and they having been heard, as provided by the Book of Discipline, and the 
General Assembly, as a judicatory, sitting in said case on appeal having sus- 
tained the following specifications of errors, to wit : — 

“ All of said|specifications of errors set forth in said five grounds of appeal, 

1 Andover Review, as above, 112, 113. 
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save and except the first and fifth specification under the fourth ground of ap- 
peal — on consideration whereof this judicatory finds said appeal should be 
and is hereby sustained, and that said Presbytery of New York, the judicatory 
appealed from, erred in striking out said amended charges 4 and 7, and erred 
in not sustaining on the law and the evidence said amended charges 1, 2, 3, 5, 
6, and 8. 

“On consideration whereof, this judicatory finds that said final judgment 
of the Presbytery of New York is erroneous, and should be and is hereby 
reversed. 

“ And this General Assembly, sitting as a judicatory in said cause, coming 
now to enter judgment on said amended charges 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, and 8, finds that 
the said Charles A. Briggs has uttered, taught, and propagated views, doc- 
trines, and teachings, as set forth in said charges, contrary to the essential doc- 
trine of Holy Scripture and the standards of the said Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, and in violation of the ordination vow of said 
appellee, which said erroneous teachings, views, and doctrines strike at the 
vitals of religion and have been industriously spreat ; wherefore this General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, sitting 
as a judicatory in this cause on appeal, does hereby suspend Charles A. Briggs, 
the said appellee, from the office of a minister in the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America until such time as he shall give satisfactory evi- 
dence of repentance to the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America of the violation by him of the said ordination 
vow, as herein and heretofore found ; and it is ordered that the stated clerk 
of this General Assembly transmit a certified copy of this judgment to the 
Presbytery of New York, to be made a part of the record in this case.” 


To this judgment was appended the following deliverance : — 


“ Your committee, to whom was intrusted the duty of formulating a deliver- 
ance of this Assembly on the doctrinal points involved in the appeal of the 
committee of prosecution from the decision of the Presbytery of New York in 
the case of Charles A. Briggs, D. D., report as follows : — 

“First. We find that the doctrine of the errancy of Scripture as it came 
from them to whom and through whom God originally communicated his reve- 
lation, is in conflict with the statements of the Holy Scripture itself, which 
asserts that all Scripture or every Scripture is given by the inspiration of God 
(2 Timothy iii. 16) ; that the prophecy came not of old by the will of man, 
but the holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost (2 
Peter i. 21), and also with the statements of the standards of the church, 
which assert that the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments are the 
Word of God (Larger Catechism, question 3); of infallible truth and divine 
authority (Confession, chapter 1, section 5). 

“Second. We find in this case involved the question of the sufficiency of 
the human reason and of the church, as authorized guides in the matter of sal- 
vation. Your committee recommends that this General Assembly declare that 
the reason and the church are not to be regarded as fountains of divine au- 
thority ; that they are unreliable and variable, and whilst they may be, and no 
doubt are, channels or media through which the Holy Spirit may reach and in- 
fluence for good the human soul, they are not to be relied upon as sufficient in 
themselves and aside from Holy Scripture to lead the soul to a saving know- 
ledge of God. To teach otherwise is most dangerous, and contrary to the 
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Word of God and our Standards, and our ministers and churches are solemnly 
warned against them. 

“Third. We find involved in this case a speculation in regard to the process 
of the soul’s sanctification after death, which in the judgment of this Assembly 
is a dangerous hypothesis, in direct conflict with the plain teachings of the Di- 
vine Word and the utterances of the standards of our church. Those standards 
distinctly declare that the souls of believers are at their death made perfect 
in righteousness and do immediately pass into glory, whilst their bodies, being 
still united to Christ, do rest in their graves till the resurrection. (Shorter 
Catechism, question 37 ; Corinthians v. 3 ; Philippians i. 23; and John xvii. 
24)” 


It will be seen that the effect of the Assembly’s action reaches very far 
beyond the condemnation and suspension of Professor Briggs. It is an 
authoritative definition of the position of the Presbyterian church upon 
the issues which were raised by the trial. So far as the eschatological 
question is concerned, this probably concerns no one but Professor Briggs 
himself ; but as regards the Scriptures its importance cannot be over- 
estimated. It judicially interprets the doctrine of the standards in 
accord with the famous deliverance of the Portland Assembly, “ the in- 
spired Word, as it came from God, is without error,” making “ the iner- 
_ rancy of the original autographs ” a dogma of the church. The Presby- 
terian church thus puts itself squarely against the methods and results 
of modern criticism of the Bible. Those who cannot accept this defini- 
tion have no longer any place in the church. We may regret this atti- 
tude ; we may be convinced that the dogma is contradicted by the facts ; 
but the decision has been made by the highest authority in a lawful way, 
and those who submit to that authority must abide by it. 

What the result will be cannot be foreseen. A protest against the 
condemnation of Professor Briggs was made by Dr. Sprague, of Auburn, 
N. Y., and others, and a protest against the “ inerrancy ” deliverance by 
Dr. Herrick Johnson, of Chicago, Dr. S. J. Nicholls, of St. Louis, and 
others ; but it does not at present seem likely that there will be any 
division or extensive secession from the church. Professor Briggs, we 
understand, advises his friends to stay in the church and continue the 
agitation. That will be a question of conscience for every minister and 
elder to settle for himself. 

Professor Briggs will continue to teach in Union Seminary. The 
General Assembly laid that institution and Lane Seminary at Cincinnati 
under a kind of interdict. It remains to be seen what the effect of this 
action will be. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES FOR 1893. 


ProressoR SanDAy’s lectures, recently delivered at Oxford, on the 
foundation of Rev. John Bampton, have treated, as the subject was 
announced, of “The Early History and Origin of the Doctrine of Bibli- 
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cal Inspiration.” They are not yet published, but so full abstracts have 
appeared that a summary of their contents can be given which we are 
confident will be of value to those of our readers who have not seen these 
reports, and will increase their desire for the volume that in due time will 
be issued. 

The announced subject of the series is phrased in traditional terms of 
divinity, as was consonant with the venerable foundation on which the 
lectures were delivered. When, however, the lecturer stated at the open- 
ing his theme, his language was: “ My subject is our Christian Bible. I 
propose to ask, and to do what in me lies to answer, the question, What 
it is which gives our Bible its hold and authority over us, and how the 
conception of that authority grew and took shape in the Christian con- 
sciousness.” The contrast in the two ways of stating the subject of the 
lectures marks the difference which the century has made in the method 
and aim of theology. The Bible is a book of recognized religious au- 
thority. It is a given fact and magnitude. Its existence and power 
challenge inquiry. How has it come into existence and gained its hold ? 
These are the questions thinking men now put. That is, the method 
of approach and discussion is not dogmatic, but historical. Theology, at 
least apologetic theology, does not begin with a definition of Inspiration, 
and aim at establishing an exact formula, but searches out and follows ° 
the sequences in and through which our Bible has come into being, and 
learns from the entire process and result what our Bible really is. 

The Bampton Lectures have of late dealt with timely subjects, which 
have been handled with marked ability. Dr. Sanday’s theme is now 
engaging attention as never before, and he is exceptionally qualified to 
present it. His lectures are of the nature of a report, drawn up by a 
competent hand, of what modern scholarship is doing to show how the 
Bible has gained its place of distinctive authority, and what is the nature 
of this authority as thus revealed. 

At the outset the lecturer disposes of a fallacy which lies in the claim, 
proper enough in its place, that the Bible must be investigated like any 
other book. This claim sometimes conceals at first what afterwards 
plainly appears, namely, an assumption that the Bible is wholly like 
other books. Such @ priori judgment is to be excluded, as much as the 
opposite prejudgment that it is wholly unique. We must let the Bible 
speak for itself, and bring to bear upon it whatever light is available, 
from any source. 

The general scheme of the lecturer has been, first, to analyze the con- 
ception of the Canon, both of the New Testament and of the Old; 
second, to show how this conception was gained. ‘To the first part two 
‘ lectures were given; to the last five. The concluding lecture was to be 
a review and summary. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT CANON. 


1. Its growth and extent. By the year 400 a. p. it had practically 
reached its present form, although the Syrian Church was not in entire 
agreement with the other churches. The year 200 a. p. gives us another 
important landmark. The four Gospels, the Acts, thirteen epistles of 
St. Paul, were generally recognized, and, by most, 1 Peter and 1 John. 
The remaining books of our Canon “ were at that time actually struggling 
for admission to it ; as were numerous writings of which the claims were 
to be finally rejected.” The influence of the controversy with Gnosti- 
cism on the formation of the Canon is much reduced from the estimate 
given by Harnack. A generation, at least, earlier than a. p. 170, the 
Gospel Canon was practically settled, and the Acts and the Pauline Epis- 
tles had long been of authority. Indeed, there is evidence of the exist- 
ence of a collection of Pauline letters before the end of the reign of 
Trajan (117) ; and in the time of Irenzus, at least, they are practically 
regarded as invested with the full authority of sacred Scriptures. Dr. 
Sanday calls attention to the fact that the formation of the Canon was a 
process of reduction as well as of expansion, and justly praises the 
sagacity and insight which so defined the limits of the collection that no 
book has been omitted which after ages have judged should have been 
included. 

2. What properties were ascribed to the books which were accepted as 
canonical? They were deemed sacred, like the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, and inspired. This inspiration was regarded as extending to the 
words, as well as to the substance of statement, to facts as well as doc- 
trine : — 


“On this . . . matter of the inspiration of Holy Scripture we come across 
isolated sayings from time to time which show a greater insight into the real 
facts of the case and would have formed a wholesome corrective to the cur- 
rent views if more attention had been paid to them. Even a writer who 
holds so high a doctrine as Tertullian yet points out that Saint Paul recognizes 
different degrees of inspiration, sometimes speaking in his own name and 
not in the name of Christ. The same passage which put him upon this 
also caught the eye of Origen, and is more than once used by him in support 
of a wider view in regard to an ascending and descending scale of inspira- 
tion. Origen saw that there was a difference between the inspiration of Christ 
and all other inspiration. The inspiration of the prophets was given them at 
particular times and for particular purposes ; they had visitations of the Spirit 
which ceased when they had served their turn. Only upon Christ did the 
Holy Spirit abide continually. . . . There was a sort of under-current, some- 
times perceptible in the very same writers, which took more account of human 
infirmity and was in closer contact with the facts. There was not indeed any 
hard and fast dogma of inspiration imposed upon the whole Church. Men 
formed a high idea of it, and they clung to that idea, largely we cannot doubt 
from a sense of the preciousness of the Scriptures to themselves. But this did 
not prevent them at other times and in pursuance of other trains of thought 
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from giving the reins to a freer and more candid observation, and allow- 
ing the facts to tell their own story according to a simpler and more natural 
theory. Quite of this simple and natural character is the account which 
Papias gives of the origin of Saint Mark’s Gospel, put together from notes 
of the occasional preaching of Saint Peter, and therefore incomplete though 
careful as far as it went. This is in perfect keeping with the language which 
Saint Luke uses in the preface to his own Gospel, which again describes a 
purely natural process based upon the human virtues of research and care, 
but without claim to anything beyond. In like manner the Muratorian Frag- 
ment, while apparently repeating a tradition similar to that of Papias about 
Saint Mark, lays stress upon the extent to which Saint Luke was an eye-wit- 
ness of the events recorded in the Acts, and Saint John of those recorded in 
his Gospel. Origen, in the context of a passage already referred to, implies 
that in his day there were persons who thought it possible that the discrepan- 
cies in the Gospels were due to inaccuracy and failure of memory. Origen 
himself rejects this explanation ; but in another place he admits the possi- 
bility at least of clerical error.” 


3. What were the criteria by which some books were adjudged to be 
canonical and others were rejected ? 

The lecturer rightly lays primary stress on apostolicity. We think 
that in the process by which certain writings gained the rank of equal 
authority with Old Testament Scripture, the same degree of inspiration 
being attributed to them, not enough emphasis has been laid upon this ele- 
ment of apostolicity. Yet Dr. Sanday rightly calls attention to phenomena 
which show that the current theory of inspiration did not suppress the 
recognition either of the personality and historical conditions of the 
writers, or wholly limit or define the actual historic process by which 
the Canon was formed and completeted. 


“In the Muratorian Fragment there is still a healthy feeling that the 
authority of the Apostles is not merely of the nature of dogmatic assertion. 
In all that he says about the historical books the writer insists on the personal 
qualification of the authors, either as eye-witnesses or as careful historians. 
The Fragmentist takes his stand on the position of the Canon in his own day ; 
and it is that position of which he gives an account. But the idea of Aposto- 
licity did not exactly cover the contents of that Canon. Three of the historical 
books just mentioned were not by Apostles. And in the debates relating to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews the same difficulty was evidently felt. There were 
two ways out of it. One was to regard the works in question, if not directly 
Apostolic, as vouched for by the Apostles, the Gospel of Saint Mark going back 
virtually to the Gospel of Saint Peter, the writings of Saint Luke to Saint 
Paul, and the Epistle to the Hebrews deriving its substance, if not its actual 
words, from the same Apostle. This expedient was adopted very early. 
The other was to lay stress not so much on Apostolic authorship, as on re- 
ception by the Churches. This was a parallel line of argument all through the 
history of the Canon. Reception by the Churches clearly admitted of degrees, 
and reception by the Apostolic Churches took the next place as an argument 
to certainly Apostolic origin. In the later stages of the history ecclesiastical 
usage proved decisive. It is the principle which runs through the Canon of 
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Origen, and after Origen still more distinctly through that of Eusebius. Saint 
Augustine lays it down very explicitly. . . . With a scholar’s instinct Jerome 
bases his individual opinion more upon the verdict of eminent and ancient 
authors. Writing with something of the freedom of private correspondence, 
he says that, ‘It does not matter who is the author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews, as in any case it is the work of a Church writer (ecclesiastici viri), and 
is constantly read in the churches.’ As the Latin churches reject Hebrews, so 
the Greek churches reject the Apocalypse, but Jerome himself accepts both 
on the ground that they are quoted by ancient writers as canonical. I do not 
know that there is any instance in which Apostolic authorship is so expressly 
abandoned as a necessary condition of Canonicity. We have at the same time 
brought out another factor which also runs through the whole of the history — 
the influence of leading individuals, whether of Bishops or scholars, in deter- 
mining the usage of the Churches.” 


The application of a doctrinal test is also justly recognized. There 
was already a rule of faith, a clear perception of what is catholic in 
doctrine : — 


“It is often objected that this is an argument in a circle, because the Scrip- 
tures are used to establish Church doctrine and then Church doctrine is used 
—not as the only test, but as one of the tests—to determine what is Scrip- 
ture. But there is not really a petitio principii here any more than there was 
in the testing of a prophet’s message. There was enough New Testament 
Scripture, as there was enough Old Testament teaching, established on a firm 
and unshakable basis, to be used as a standard in judging of the rest. There 
were writings as to the authorship of which the early Church had not a shadow 
of doubt, and those writings continued to speak with the same personal weight 
with which their living authors had spoken.” 


The lecture concluded with these weighty words : — 


“Tt is an often-told story that conclusions may be better than the reasons 
that are given for them. The process by which. the early Church defined 
the limits of its Scriptures was like the process by which opinion has ripened 
on many another subject before and since. There entered into it a number of 
varied elements ; reasoning partly conscious and partly unconscious, authority, 
usage, the sense of affinity to things spiritual and of harmony between spirit- 
ual things already realized and appropriated, and others lying beyond, where 
the realization and appropriation was still to come. And may not the Chris- 
tian think there was something even more than this? May he not think that 
there is truth in the promise of Him who said, ‘Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the world?’ It would not even then follow that all 
was perfection. It does not seem to be the will of God that either the 
world or the Church should leap into perfection all at once, or even make 
way towards perfection except by gradual and slow degrees. In all ages, 
it has been his will to give his servants light enough to walk by; and that 
light has gone on broadening down the centuries till it has reached our- 
selves, in measures fuller perhaps than have been vouchsafed to any genera- 
tion before. Such privileges bring at once difficulties and responsibilities. 
The very fact that the light given to us now is penetrating into the more hid- 
den recesses may well make it seem at times garish and disturbing. Let us 
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wait awhile patiently and our eyes will get used to it. And, if we are tempted 
to elation at our superior knowledge, let us remember Saint Paul’s warning, 
‘Be not high-minded, but fear ;’ and again, ‘To whom much is given, of him 
shall much be required.’ ” 


THE OLD TESTAMENT CANON. 


In the second lecture Dr. Sanday dealt with the conception of the Old 
Testament Canon as previously with that of the New Testament, the 
question of its growth being, however, reserved to the fifth lecture. We 
will only reproduce his statement, at the close, of the attitude which he 
believes that a conscientious inquirer, who is not a specialist, should take 
towards Old Testament criticism. He says : — 


“Such an one, I cannot help thinking, will feel that the case for what is 
called the critical view of the Old Testament comes to him with great force. 
In England until quite lately, although we have had critical commentaries and 
monographs on portions of the Old Testament, we had not had any complete 
and connected presentation of the critical theory as a whole. This we now 
have for the literature in Dr. Driver’s well-known Introduction, and for history 
and literature combined in the Hibbert Lectures for last year, — a book which, 
though quite uncompromising in its criticism, wins upon us, not only by the 
charm of an attractive style, but by its evident candour and by the glow of gen- 
uine enthusiasm with which it is pervaded. When we turn from these to the 
leaders of Continental opinion, Kuenen and Wellhausen, and compare their 
writings with those which maintain either the traditional view, or a view but 
slightly modified from the traditional, it is impossible to resist the impression 
that the critical argument is in the stronger hands, and that it is accompanied 
by a far greater command of the materials. The cause of criticism, if we 
take the word in a wide sense and do not identify it too closely with any par- 
ticular theory, is, it is difficult to doubt, the winning cause. Indeed, criticism 
is only the process by which theological knowledge is brought into line with 
other knowledge ; and as such it is inevitable. And yet I cannot but think 
that the open-minded inquirer who retains his balance and is not simply car- 
ried off his feet by the set of the current, will not be able to avoid a sus- 
picion that there is, after all, especially in the way in which the critical case is 
presented on the Continent, something essentially one-sided. Kuenen wrote 
in the interest of almost avowed naturalism, and much the same may be said 
of Wellhausen. But to doso is to come to the Bible with a prejudice, just as 
much as in the case of those who come to it with the determination to find in it 
nothing but supernaturalism. Both alike are apt to force their views upon 
the Bible instead of being content to take them from it. And to one fallacy 
in particular I think we may say that both writers are exposed. It was natural 
that in pursuing a perfectly unfettered inquiry, and correcting one by one the 
traditional dates of documents and institutions, there should be a tendency to 
lay too much stress on the first mention of either ; with the result of either 
confusing that first mentioned with the real origin of document or institution, 
or at least allowing far too little for growth and not sufficiently considering 
what the process of growth involves. This is a direction in which it would 
seem that the researches of the critical school will bear to be supplemented. 

“In speaking of critical theories of the Old Testament the layman may 
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wish to be reminded what the crucial points in these are. Two may be de- 
seribed as general and two as particular. The general points are, (1) the 
untrustworthy character of Jewish traditions as to authorship unless confirmed 
by internal evidence ; they are not, in fact, traditions in the strict sense at all, 
but only inferences and conjectures without historical basis ; (2) the composite 
character of very many of the books,—the Historical books, consisting, for 
the most part, of materials more or less ancient, set in a frame-work of later 
editing ; some of the Prophetical books containing, as we now have them, the 
work of several distinct authors bound up in a single volume ; and books like 
the Psalms and Proverbs, also not being all of a piece, but made up of a num- 
ber of minor collections only brought together by slow degrees. Two par- 
ticular conclusions are of special importance ; (i.) the presence in the Penta- 
teuch of a considerable element which in its present shape is held by many 
to be not earlier than the Captivity ; and (ii.) the composition of the book of 
Deuteronomy not long, or at least not very long, before its promulgation by 
King Josiah in the year 621, which thus becomes a pivot-date in the history of 
Hebrew literature. To these positions thus broadly stated, I must, so far as 
my present judgment goes, confess my own adhesion. But the working out 
of them has not deprived the Old Testament of any of its value. On the 
contrary, stumbling-blocks have been removed ; a far more vivid and more 
real apprehension of the Old Testament both as history and religion has been 
obtained ; and, as I also hope to be able to show, the old conviction that we 
have in it a revelation from God to men, is not only unimpaired but placed 
upon firmer foundations.” 


THE GENESIS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The third and fourth lectures dealt with the growth of the Old Tes- 
tament, — not the collection of its books or parts, but the inner process 
of its construction. First of all attention was turned to the prophets. In 
the Books of Samuel they appear as a class or profession. In some re- 
spects we are reminded of the same order in other nations and under 
other religions. Not all the members of this class were equally sincere 
and true. Yet no one can mistake the immense difference between the 
religion of Israel and that of the nations. There is a noteworthy widen- 
ing of the difference between the prophets of Jehovah and of other 
gods, — the appearance of great prophets who not only claimed but 
showed that they spoke the word of the Lord. “They do not reason, but 
command. They do not conjecture, but announce. The moods which 
they use are the categorical imperative and future. Their insight takes 
the form of intuition and not of inference.”’ The modern and urgent 
question is, What sufficient reason have we to believe that their utterances 
are due to a cause beyond and above themselves? The lecturer main- 
tains this source and validity of their teaching on several grounds: 
(1) their own attested consciousness ; (2) the belief of their contempo- 
raries ; (3) the difficulty of supposing any other cause ; (4) the character 
of their teaching. 

The historical books were written, especially in the earlier times, in the 
schools of the prophets. Dr. Sanday reviews with candor and just dis- 
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crimination the methods of this historical writing, claims for its products 
no preternatural immunity from error, nor conformity to later critical 
standards, yet indicates its place in the progress of divine revelation and 
the structure of our Bible. 

Passing to the Law, the prophetic office of Moses and the originating 
and primary character of his inspiration are finely shown. Besides the 
Mosaic elements in the Pentateuch there are the prophetic and the priestly. 
The inspiration of the author of these latter portions is characterized as 
“derivative and secondary,” yet their religious value is strongly exhibited, 
and the “anxious sense of justice” which pervades them. There is 
danger now of underestimating the value of the priestly portions, partly 
because of the abolition of the Levitical cultus through Christianity, and 
partly because of the opposition of the prophets to formalism. But it 
was not the cultus but the unspiritual use of it that called out their de- 
nunciations. The lecturer well says : — 


“There lies the gist of the whole matter. The cultus doubtless might be 
unspiritual ; but if it was, the fault lay not in the cultus, but in the worshiper. 
The system so laboriously built up by the priests was expressive of some of 
the profoundest truths of Israel’s religion. On two sides more especially. It 
provided a definite, sensible outlet of which many a worshiper gladly availed 
himself for feelings of thankfulness, and it also expressed and by expressing 
deepened the sense of guilt and reconciliation with God. We are apt to think 
of the Law as a mere burden. We have only to turn to the Psalms to see that 
it was very far from being that. ‘How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lord 
of hosts! My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth, for the courts of the Lord ; 
my heart and my flesh crieth out for the living God.’ The writer of this did 
not find the temple worship burdensome. The very sparrows seemed to him 
happy because they made their nests in the sacred courts. It was a kindred 
spirit who wrote Psalms xlii. and xliii. He, too, is athirst for God, that is, for 
the house of God, where he once went with the multitude with the ‘voice of 
praise and thanksgiving among such as keep holy day.’ It is the same joy of 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem which animates the Psalms, so-called, ‘ of Ascents’ or 
‘ Degrees.’ Or again, if we think of the Law not so much as a system of wor- 
ship, but as a collection of multitudinous precepts, we have but to look at the 
latter half of Psalm xix. or Psalm cxix. to see that these two might form a 
delightful study. Not the Psalmists alone, but many a*Rabbi in after ages 
speaks with the ring of sincerity in his words of the pleasure which he took in 
the study of the Law, though his methods may seem to us arid and mistaken. 

‘“ True, it [the Levitical system] has been done away. But why? Because 
its functions had been discharged ; its work was done. The sacrifices of the 
old covenant were types and shadow of a yet greater and more efficacious 
Sacrifice. Do not, my brothers in Christ, do not let us surrender this belief 
which has been precious to so many generations of those who are gone. 
Many things concur to shake it ; and this present age is apt to be impatient of 
that the full bearings of which it does not understand. By the very nature of 
the case it cannot understand them. We cannot understand how God feels 
towards sin. It seems to us easy to forgive largely because we are indifferent 
to it. Forgiveness implies a change —or what we are obliged to call a change, 
though our words are random words, and we are speaking of things that lie 
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far beyond our ken —in the relation of God to sin. And if anything could 
bring about such a change, if anything could appeal to the Father’s heart, if 
anything could possess an infinite value, surely it was the death so undertaken 
out of boundless love and compassion for suffering humanity of the Incarnate 
Son. Do not let us use hard, and in truth irreverent language about a penalty 
exacted and a debt-paid. Some kind of necessity there was, but such a neces- 
sity as we cannot gauge. We know that it was there, not from any abstract 
reasoning for which we have not sufficient premises, but only from the facts in 
which it issued. A priori arguments the cautious Christian, who does not seek 
to be wise beyond what is written, will avoid. But at the same time he will 
feel that to reject the idea of a true sacrifice is to evacuate of its meaning 
much of the language of the New Testament, which speaks of the death of 
Christ not only as a sacrifice, but as ‘ propitiatory,’ and speaks of it thus not 
only in one place but in many. Moreover, besides the language of Scrip- 
ture, he will see that the assumption which he is making at once fills with 
meaning the old Levitical sacrifices. It gives them a point in which they cul- 
minate and are fulfilled, so that they are no longer needed. The keystone, as 
it were, is dropped into the arch ; and instead of coming to a mutilated and 
abrupt conclusion, the ancient system ceases only because it has passed by a 
natural and foreordained transition into something higher. So the counsels 
of God are rounded off and consummated.” 


We have not space to follow the lecturer into his interesting discussion 
of the “mediate” inspiration of the Psalter, or into his account of the 
“ Wisdom Books,” and of other portions of the Old Testament. In the 
“Song of Songs ” he finds no evidence of inspiration, even in the second- 


ary or still lower sense ir which this may be attributed to Ecclesiastes. 
Yet even here a beneficent “ Providential purpose” may be seen in its in- 
troduction to a place with the sacred writings. The lecturer makes much 
of degrees of inspiration, and dismisses as wholly untenable the theory 
which exalts all portions of Scripture to the same plane of value and 
authority. Yet he maintains the unique and distinctive value of all parts 
of the canon. Some portions are from men preéminently fitted to be the 
organ of the Spirit of God, who were chosen for this service. 


“ Their written words convey to us truths about the nature of God and his 
dealings with man which other writings do not convey with equal fulness, 
power, and purity. We say that this special moving is due to the action upon 
their hearts and minds of the Holy Spirit. And we call that action inspi- 
ration. 

“In claiming for the Bible inspiration we do not exclude the possibility of 
other lower or more partial degrees of inspiration in other literatures. The 
Spirit of God has doubtless touched other hearts and other minds (I use the 
double phrase because in these matters thought and emotion are in close 
union) in such a way as to give insight into truth, besides those which could 
claim descent from Abraham. But there is a difference. And perhaps our 
language would be most safely guarded if we were to say that when and in so 
far as we speak of the Bible as inspired in a sense in which we do not speak of 
other books as inspired, we mean precisely so much as is covered by that dif- 
ference. It may be hard to sum up our definition in a single formula, but we 
mean it to include all those concrete points in which as a matter of fact the 
Bible does differ from and does excel all other books.” 
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THE GENESIS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The first and third Gospels are doubtless of composite origin, the 
second probably. Yet the question, how composed? still waits a satis- 
factory answer. Dr. Sanday, however, is strongly confident that the 
first three Gospels, substantially represented accurately in our Revised 
Version, took their shape before the destruction of Jerusalem. 

At a period not later than a. p. 125 the four Gospels of our canon 
had gained a recognized and exceptional authority. Yet it must not be 
forgotten that St. Luke merely claims for his record “care and research 
extended over the whole of the events which his history covers.” There 
is no doubt that he wrote the Acts. Dr. Sanday criticises the standard 
of judgment applied to this book by German critics. Every one of the 
four leading charges brought against it contains, he thinks, “a large 
element of exaggeration.” The recent contribution to the discussion of 
these questions from Professor Ramsay, in his “ Church in the Roman 
Empire,” is highly commended. 

The Epistles usually attributed to St. Paul are all accepted by the 
lecturer as genuine. The strongest adverse argument lies against the 
Pastoral Epistles, but here Professor Ramsay’s investigations have rein- 
forced the older position. Of 2 Peter this characteristic remark is 
quoted from the late Dr. Hort: “If he were asked he should say that 
the balance of argument was against the Epistle, and the moment he had 
done so he should begin to think he might be wrong.” 

As to the Apocalypse, the lecturer rejects the view of Vischer and 
Harnack, and recognizes the renewal of the older assignment of its au- 
thorship to the time of Domitian. Criticism, here, is still indecisive. 

The atmosphere of the supernatural with which the New Testament 
writings are permeated and penetrated is strongly enforced. 

“The universal name which the first Christians gave to this characteristic 
of their own time was the ‘gift of the Spirit.’ They dated it from the first 
Pentecost after the Ascension. From that time onwards a strange exqlta- 
tion and enthusiasm pervaded the Church. It was not confined to any one 
locality ; it was not confined to any one class or order, not even to the Apos- 
tles ; but wherever there were Christians St. Paul assumes that the same 
mighty movement would be at work. It would take many different forms ; 
now ecstatic utterance, now heightened and sharpened insight, now actual 
miracle, especially miracles of healing. . . . Some of these gifts if they oc- 
curred in our own day we should not call supernatural. ‘ Natural ’ and ‘super- 
natural’ are improper terms which we use to describe from the point of view 
of our human ignorance different modes, or what appear to us to be different 
modes, of the Divine action. The essential point is that the action is Divine ; 
that whether transcending known laws or not transcending them, it does 
come direct from God. There can be no doubt that St. Paul regarded all the 
manifestations around him as having this origin. They all radiate from a 


single centre. And that centre was the Incarnation and the forces which the 
Incarnation had set in motion. 


“The one permanent deposit left behind by this tidal wave of God-given 
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energy was the New Testament. The kernel of the New Testament consid- 
ered as such a deposit is the Epistles of St. Paul. The Gospels, too, are part of 
the deposit, but in a sense they stand outside it. That which they enshrine 
and which gives them their value was not a product, but the cause of the pro- 
duct, the original force which gave the impulse to the rest.” 


The report of the concluding lecture was not received until after the 
preceding account of the course was sent to the printers. It states 
clearly the difference between the traditional and the inductive theories 
of inspiration, and claims that the latter finds in the sacred writings a 
no less real inspiration than the former. Indeed the impression of 
reality is deepened, since the inspiration is seen to be vital and organic. 
The chief difference relates to the historical books, which, as narratives 
simply, “‘do not seem to be exempted from possibilities of error.” The 
whole question is taken up into the larger one of the method of divine 
revelation. 





BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


SocIALISM AND THE AMERICAN Spirit. By Nicworas PAINE GILMAN. 
Pp. viii, 376. Boston and New York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. ; The River- 
side Press. 1893. 


This is a thoroughly sane book, and one that needed to be written. 
Socialism and kindred ideas are in the air. They are proclaimed by 
pulpit and press with all the eagerness of Americans for any patent 
device — whether it kills or cures. Giving due credit for kind inten- 
tions, the soberer Americans have felt that there was much mischief in 
this prevailing sentimentality. Mr. Gilman is the mouthpiece of that 
sober sense, saying exactly what is in most people’s minds about social- 
ism. To him it seems as though the socialists desire the government, 
which is merely organized democracy, to institute an economic and social 
uniformity at the expense of the aspiring, the energetic, the temperate, 
and the wise. A life of moderate comfort is no longer to be the result of 
these qualities, but is to be bestowed independently of them. Condition 
and character are to be divorced, suffering and wretchedness are no longer 
to follow sin and vice, although this has been the sequence, broadly speak- 
ing, for seven thousand years. The collective state is to step in and pre- 
vent it by forcing the workers to support the idle; the good to support 
the bad ; unless, indeed, it be assumed that a reorganization of society is 
to effect an entire transmutation of its component units. 

What does the American think of leveling down? Of universal 
mediocrity, plus bread and butter? Dees his experience so far lead him 
to desire to have every man an office-holder, and everything directed 
by government? ‘These questions Mr. Gilman here seeks to answer. 

He begins with the observation that the “social question” has sup- 
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planted in public interest the question of “Science and. Religion.” 
Among the causes of its present vogue, he notes the enormous congestion 
of population in our cities, leading to the phenomena of the “ slums,” in 
contrast with the splendor of the Creesuses of Fifth Avenue, who are the 
ephemeral product of unusual economic conditions. Further, imported 
foreign ideas take an illegitimate economic turn here, although in the 
land of their birth they express proper political aspirations. Then the 
vast combinations of capital and labor suggest, among other things, an 
expansion until they become coterminous with the state. Again, we 
are experiencing a reaction from extravagant political hopes, which 
leads to a despair of the present social organization, and to yet more 
extravagant hopes. Finally, our functional growth has been more 
rapid than the structural. Hence the “growing pains of civilization.” 
He is quite ready to admit defects in our systems of taxation and ad- 
ministration, but the real difficulty is not there. The New Testament ar- 
gument for socialism, be it remarked parenthetically, Mr. Gilman rightly 
dismisses as an elevation of a purely local and relative incident into a 
universal precedent, — a truth of interpretation capable of wide appli- 
cation. He distinguishes a proper jndividualism, that is, the develop- 
ment of personality, from egoism, and says that individualism and social- 
ism are tendencies, in America, rather than elaborated philosophies. 
He accepts Schiiffle’s definition of socialism as “the transformation of 
private and competing capitals into a united collective capital.” This he 
shows to be opposed to the genius of American institutions, which allow 
withal a large scope to social activities. He finds the American spirit 
to be characterized by love of personal liberty ; by practical conserva- 
tism founded upon widely disseminated wealth; by enterprise, love of 
competition ; by philanthropy, and by optimism. He would say of the 
American what Mr. Pater has just said of the Greek: “ From the life- 
less background of an unprogressive world, — Egypt, Syria, frozen 
Scythia, — a world in which the unconscious social aggregate had been 
everything, the conscious individual, his capacity and rights almost no- 
thing, the Greek had stepped forth like the young prince in the fable, to 
set things going.” 

One can heartily agree with Mr. Gilman’s criticism of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s ultra individualism ; yet it is quite certain that there is a good mea- 
sure of hard individualism exhibited in a typical New England town. The 
West, thanks to foreign immigration, shows less trace of it. Indeed, it may 
be questioned whether universal participation in the process of legislating, 
a purely indigenous phenomenon, is not more responsible than foreign im- 
migration for the present tendency to usher in the millennium by legisla- 
tion. This is a tendency not sufficiently noted by Mr. Gilman, for a dis- 
trust of legislation among the more thoughtful is contemporaneous with an 
unreasoning faith in it among the masses. Faith in legislation ought to 
be reckoned among American characteristics, for it is an invariable trait 
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of democracy. Has not Mr. Gilman omitted the fundamental American 
characteristic, a passion for money-getting? Under some circumstances 
this may mean extreme individualism ; under others, the use of all the 
powers of the government for private ends ; for example, silver-producers 
and debtors compel the government to buy and coin silver to serve their 
own ends, and manufacturers compel it to prevent all foreign compe- 
tition, that they may tax the public ad libitum by a system of combina- 
tions and trusts. 

It should not be forgotten that the party system throws the balance of 
power upon purchasable voters and legislators, whose terms are, adminis- 
tration and legislation for their private interest. The problem of the 
future is how much of individual liberty can survive when organized 
labor and the proletariat enter into this game of grab. The “ American 
spirit ” is in some danger of becoming a mere memory. 

Our author justly considers free public schools and the free public 
library as corollaries from universal suffrage rather than socialistic mea- 
sures, — contra Herbert Spencer. Mr. Bellamy meets with severe treat- 
ment, richly deserved, though nationalists will scarcely relish the terms 
“ professional hobbyists and instantaneous world regenerators,” or “ We 
read that Queen Katherine Parr ‘died of thought;’ the ‘ Nationalist’ 
seems to have died of rhetoric.” As far as it represents anything more 
than Christian dynamics, Christian socialism is justly characterized as 
indefinite and impracticable. 

Against the suggestion of a midday meal for the children in the 
public schools Mr. Gilman does not make out a very good case, in view 
of his advocacy of the free text-book system. 

The chapters upon “The Industrial Future” and “ Industrial Part- 
nership’ are admirable discussions of arbitration, codperation, and 
profit-sharing as modest yet tried alternatives to state ownership or 
collectivism. The reader notes a lack of clearness in replying to the 
“ Profit and Loss” objection to profit-sharing, page 276. It arises from 
a failure to distinguish nicely the employer, manager, and capitalist. The 
argument only concerns the man who takes profits. In a stock company 
this will be the shareholder or capitalist; in a private enterprise the 
employer, whether working with his own or with borrowed capital. 
Now this employer receives no salary, nor anything analogous to a wage. 
In bad years he retains nothing, while the manager’s or superintendent’s 
salary is on the same footing as wages: it is fixed beforehand. Mr. Gil- 
man’s general argument in opposition to those who assert that if profits 
are shared so should losses be is irrefutable. If the bonus system in- 
creases production at least to the extent of the bonus (as it ought), it 
has prevented just so much loss, even when there are no profits to share. 
The success of so rational a system is pleasing to note, —a success not 
a little owing to Mr. Gilman’s enthusiastic advocacy of it as a hopeful 
alliance of labor and directing intelligence. 
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There is no mathematical disproof of the socialistic theory in this 
book, for, as the author says, one cannot disprove what is utterly indefi- 
nite and untried; but there is very much of sterling common sense, 
insight, and vigorous expression. It deserves to be read by all who 
talk and think upon this very live subject. A few sentences must be 
quoted : — 

‘A belief in socialism is no proof of the moral unselfishness of any 
person.” ‘* Rarely are the dreamers helpful members of the committee 
of ways and means.” ‘“ Many of the so-called reformers are plainly a 
part of the things needing to be reformed.” ‘ A systematic socialist — 
a man who has failed in social life.” “A ‘sweating system’ that would 
make these gentlemen of leisure perspire profusely in honest labor would 
be an unmixed good.” “The one discontent that they ought to feel 
most sharply, — discontent with their ignoble selves, — is quite absent 
from their minds.” ‘Our existing civilization in its finest development 
has not asserted the principle of equal reward, but the principle of equal 
opportunity for every man and woman.” “ Equality of reward for un- 
equal talents, and despotic regimentation in an ‘industrial army,’ are 
two features of constructive socialism which utterly fail to captivate his 
— the American’s — mind.” 


D. Collin Wells. 


Brunswick, ME. 


CriminoLocy. By ArtHuR MacDonatp. Pp. xiv, 416. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls Company. 1893. 


Mr. MacDonald is the first man to bring to our shores a profound 
knowledge of the new and hardly yet named science of Criminology as 
it has been developed in Europe, particularly by Professor Cesare Lom- 
broso of the University of Turin, Italy. In this book we have first a 
systematic outline of the science so far as it has been made out, —the 
historical evolution of crime, criminal physiology and psychology, the 
effect upon criminals of their association with each other, and the par- 
ticular problem of the rescidivist or habitual criminals; in the second 
place, reports of cases of different classes of crime, illustrating the prin- 
ciples previously laid down, and supplying data for more comprehensive 
principles; and in the third place, an exhaustive bibliography of the 
whole subject in English, German, French, Italian, and other languages, 
including articles in periodicals and newspapers. There is among the 
acknowledgments of assistance veceived in the prosecution of inquiry one 
that strikingly suggests the element of actuality which is coming to 
characterize social science, making it truly scientific. The author 
expresses his thanks for having been allowed to be “locked up with 
certain criminals whom it was considered dangerous to allow out of their 
cells.” 

Mr. MacDonald does not present theories or draw conclusions. His 
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book simply stands for a very comprehensive and well ordered state- 
ment of the facts with regard to the nature and career of the criminal. 
He has brought out the main points involved in the problem of the 
criminal, and has done a valuable service in showing how it is to be 
studied without the confusion that comes on the one side from the 
romance of crime, and on the other from the too ardent zeal for reform 
and prevention. 

The science of Criminology as thus outlined will not only lead to the 
improvement of institutional methods tn prisons and reformatories, but 
it will do much toward directing the activity of persons engaged in all 
sorts of philanthropic enterprises, making them see just at what points 
the process of making a criminal can be quickly brought to an end by 
the introduction of some counteracting influence. Mr. MacDonald’s 
studies make it clearer than ever that the problem of the confirmed 
criminal stops this side of reform; but the facts with regard to habitual 
crime will make it clearer to the state just what its duty is in the way of 
relieving society of the risk of having such persons at large. Mr. Mac- 
Donald is not concerned with the relative .enormity of particular crimes 
actually committed. It is the whole attitude of the criminal to society 
that he dwells upon. This kind of discussion and investigation of the 
subject is destined to bring about marked changes in the treatment of 
those given to crime. For one thing, it will leave crime and immorality 
no longer as strange and terrible phenomena unrelated to the other facts 
of life, but will show them in their true bearing, whether of cause or 
effect, upon all other social evils. 


Robert A. Woods. 
Boston. 


EvoLuTion in Rericion. By Witit1am W. McLang, Ph. D., D. D. Pp. 


iv, 266. Boston and Chicago: Congregational Sunday- School and Publish- 
ing Society. 


This book is intended for busy people who wish to know the truth, as 
the author says in his preface. This intention is carried out with suc- 
cess. We have a small book, clearly written, dealing with fundamentals. 
The superfluous is left out. 

Its inner purpose is to apply scientific methods and principles to reli- 
gious phenomena. The book opens with a clear statement of the sphere 
of science, and the claim is made that the sphere of science is not limited 
to physical phenomena, but comprehends psychical and pneumatical 
phenomena — intelligent action and moral action as well as the reflex 
action of a nerve. The author proceeds in the next chapter to a discus- 
sion of the phenomena of life. In an entertaining way he puts the 
reader in possession of the results of the recent study of physical life. 
This prepares us for the third division of the book, in which he discusses 


the laws of evolution: heredity, variation, and correspondence, this latter 
VOL. x1x. — No. 112. 33 
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being called by most writers natural selection or the survival of the 
fittest. ‘The operation of each law in the physical world is shown, and 
its value in the spiritual world is suggested. The direct application of 
these laws and the application of the general principles of the evolution- 
ary philosophy to Christianity is made in the last part of the book in 
what is termed “ A Scientific Study of Christianity.” 

We think the book might gain in force if the author had more plainly 
stated what principles of evolutionghe was working under in his study of 
Christianity as Revelation, Redemption, and Regeneration. If in study- 
ing Christianity as Revelation he does it under any particular scientific 
law already discussed and described, why not name it, and bring one 
part of the book openly to bear on the other part? Especially is this 
needed, since a chapter on Spencer’s theory of religion and a chapter on 
the significance of religion come between the statement of the principles 
of evo’ ition and their direct application in the study of Christianity at 
the end of the book. We imagine a busy reader might get confused in 
carrying over from the front to the rear, across the Spencerian philoso- 
phy and the significance of religion. The criticism of Spencer is, how- 
ever, a logical part of the book and of great value in its clearness and 
force. In the discussion of the significance of religion the originality of 
the moral nature is supported from the point of view of evolution. 
“ Evolution unfolds; it does not create.” In this chapter he designates 
certain religious phenomena which are perceptible, and all of which 
must be accounted for. Let them bear the test of the latest philosophy. 
Let the spiritual phenomena so evident in the world come under all 
truly scientific principles and methods, that we may know the truth. 
This is the plea of the book, and the book is the carrying out of the 
plea. Every reader will lay it down with the conviction that he has 
now a firmer hold on reality. ‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World ” 
is a suggestive book. This book is that and much more, and should go 
where that has been, to clear what that book left in the mist, and bear 
the message to all truth-seekers that God’s world is a spiritual universe, 
not separated into two opposing halves—the natural and the super- 
natural. 

William Slade. 


WILLIAMSTOWN. 


THe Evotution or Reticion. The Gifford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of St. Andrews, in Sessions 1890-91 and 1891-92. By Epwarp 
Carrp, LL. D., D. C. L., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow. 2vols. Pp. xvi, 400 ; viii, 334. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
1893. $4.00. 

Any book from Professor Caird is sure of a welcome on the part of 
all thoughtful students of theology and philosophy, and an extended trea- 


tise on so important a subject as that announced in the title given above 
will be read with much interest. 
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The first volume is chiefly historical. The development of religion 
from the primitive forms of animism and fetishism on to the national 
types of Greece, India, and Judea is carefully and intelligently traced. 
Religion is not reduced to that which is a common element in all religions, 
but is considered rather as a germinative principle which can be under- 
stood only in view of that into which it develops with the intellectual and 
moral progress of man. 

The second volume is occupied with an inquiry concerning the religion 
of Jesus. Christianity is the absolute and final religion, because it unites 
the real with the ideal in the person of Jesus, who introduced the true 
type of life. The rationale of the precepts, the character, and the influ- 
ence of Jesus, is found in the one principle of finding life by losing it. 
“Die to live” is the philosophy of Christianity. The author presents 
this principle with fullness and increasing interest. He shows how the 
one-sidedness of self-denials alone, which has characterized many religions, 
is corrected in the positive self-realization of Christ and of his followers 
through self-renunciation. Every representation of Christ in the Scrip- 
tures of the New Testament, the biography of Jesus, the theology of 
Paul, the spiritual philosophy of John, is in accordance with this prin- 
ciple. Paul abstracted the universal principle of finding life by losing 
it in his doctrine of the Cross, yet without losing the historical embodi- 
ment of it in Jesus, and John united the divine life with the actual 
human personality, while the traditions preserved in the Synoptic Gospels 
gave the living picture of the living Christ. Paul generalized and 
idealized what was actual in the life and death of Christ, and it is well 
that he did so; ‘ without such a generalizing and idealizing process, the 
great mission to the heathen would not have been possible. Yet it was 
well that there were others, the original disciples, who could not, like 
St. Paul, forget ‘Christ after the flesh.’ . . . We have always to remem- 
ber that we are under a debt to this narrow Jewish Church, which is 
greater even than our debt to St. Paul. For it did not pass away till it 
had gathered together those records of the earthly life of Jesus ‘ accord- 
ing to the flesh,’ in the absence of which even the teaching of St. Paul 
would have become little better than an abstract dogma, without power 
to purify the souls of men by pity and terror, or to draw them out of 
themselves in a passion of self-sacrificing love.” Another passage sum- 
marizes the complete union in John’s Gospel of the universal and the 
personal in Jesus: “And what St. Paul thus initiated was still more 
fully worked out in the Gospel of St. John, in which the highest view of 
Jesus, as not only the Messiah, but the ‘ Logos of God,’ is brought into 
direct combination with the story of his earthly life; and in which, on 
the other hand, the details of that life are consistently presented as the 
manifestation of the divine meaning of his personality. St. John, or 
the writer of the Gospel attributed to St. John, thus completed that 
synthesis of the universal and the individual to which Christianity owes 
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so much of its power over the hearts of men. And when the same 
writer speaks of that which ‘was from the beginning, which we have 
seen with our eyes, and our hands have handled, of the Word of life,’ 
he is uniting, with a clear consciousness of their startling contrasts and 
antagonism, the utmost universality of the Christian idea —as a prin- 
ciple which embraces all the existence of man and of the universe — 
with the immediate personality of the individual, who is represented as 
living and acting under the ordinary conditions of human life. He was 
thus bringing together the two poles between which the spirit of man 
moves, as it is conscious of itself in its finitude in relation to the divine, 
and, therefore, conscious at the same time that the divine can be revealed 
in it.” 

The author would detach ethical and spiritual religion from all that 
is supernatural. The miracles and the resurrection of Christ are not 
only, in his judgment, insufficiently supported, but also the belief in 
them is an incumbrance. He attempts to show that the modern evolu- 
tion of Christianity is found in the restoration of the moral and spiritual, 
and the disappearance of the supernatural. He admits that Paul, who 
penetrated most deeply the real significance of Christ’s self-sacrifice, 
exalted the resurrection to a place of the highest importance. The 
assumption is made without argument that from the beginning the church 
has been mistaken in its conception of Jesus as raised above the conditions 
of human life in his divine being. But the power of Jesus which is 
ascribed to him by the author remains unaccounted for if the belief in 
Jesus’ resurrection, his lordship over men, and his continued personal 
mediation of God to men is ignored or denied. The book illustrates the 
not uncommon anomaly of an affirmation of faith with a denial of its 
support. The conception of the divine power of Jesus is accepted be- 
cause the faith of the church in his human, yet superhuman, being has 
given that conception, and at the same time the beliefs, without which 
the living faith of the church could not have existed, are discarded. 
The humanitarian view of Jesus, if there never had been anything more, 
could not have given the Jesus of moral and spiritual power as he is 
recognized even by those who, like this author, deny that he is more than 
human. 

With this very important exception, however, the book is of value in 
tracing the evolution of religion, and in grasping the principle of self- 
sacrifice in order to self-realization and service as the central principle 
of human redemption. It may be observed, however, that the simplest. 
faith has at all times apprehended Christ crucified as the wisdom of 
God and the power of God unto salvation. Too much space is devoted 
to Herbert Spencer’s theories of the unknowable, and at several points 
the approach to the author’s thought is prolix and even tedious. But 
the more important chapters cannot fail to stimulate a rather eager 
interest. 

George Harris. 
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Tue Gosret or Lire: Thoughts Introductory to the Study of Christian 
Doctrine. By Brooxe Foss Westcott, D. D., D.C. L., Bishop of Dur- 
ham, etc. Pp. xxiv, 306. ‘Macmillan & Co. 1892. $1.75. 


In this volume the problems of life are considered, and the adequacy of 
the gospel of life to meet the problems is maintained. It is a propedeutic 
to the study of theology. The book consists of lectures given to theologi- 
caf students at Cambridge when the author was professor of divinity there, 
and as introductory to the study of doctrine. It is a series of paragraphs 
such as might be dictated to students as the basis of discussion, and there- 
fore with little argument or explanation. To the reader the treatment of 
the subjects presented is fragmentary and incomplete. At the same time 
the opinions and method of the author are sufficiently clear. The method 
is not that of demonstration but of probability. The problems of life 
pertain to conceptions of self, the world, and God ; it is a duty and neces- 
sity to deal with these problems, and they can be dealt with only under 
certain conditions and limitations. Some account is given of the work 
of the pre-Christian nations towards the solution of the problems of life 
and being, and certain presuppositions of the Christian solution are no- 
ticed. Then the characteristics of the Christian solution are indicated, 
especially in view of Christianity as both absolute and historical. Finally, 
the verification of the Christian solution in the life of faith in Christ and 
in the fitness of Christianity to fulfill the destiny of man concludes the 
discussion. The chapter on miracles, considered as signs and as subordi- 
nate to the purposes of revelation, is very satisfactory. The value of the 
book is in its appeal to the moral and spiritual verities of Christianity in 
their correspondence to the deepest needs of humanity, and in marking 
the limitations of knowledge in respect to the realities of seen as well as 
of unseen existence. 

George Harris. 


Le PRoBLEME DE L’IMMORTALITE, par E. Petavet-Oxuirr, Docteur en 
Théologie. Tome Second. Pp. 449. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. 1892. 
Tue PropLeM oF ImmorTALIty, by E. Petavet, D. D. Translated from 

the French by FreperIcK AsH FREER. London: Elliot Stock. 1892. 

The second volume, in the original French, of Dr. Petavel’s great 
work sustaining the thesis of Ontological Life in Christ, or Conditional 
Immortality, demands less extended notice owing to the space given, 
upon its appearance, to the first part, and the almost simultaneous issue 
of an English translation of the whole from the press of Elliot Stock of 
London. 

The second volume contains 500 large octavo pages divided as follows : 
chapters vii.—xii. ; supplement, xxxiv.—lxi. In the translation the sixty- 
one sections of supplementary matter are compressed into twenty-three, 
covering 175 pages. This portion of the work is remarkable for its 
copious exegetical, philosophical, and documentary illustration. 
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The following are the subjects of chapters v.—xii. of the main trea- 
tise : — 

V. Jesus Christ the Only Source of Immortality. 

VI. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, Symbols of Immortality. 

VII. The Second Death, or Future Punishment. 

VIII. Conditional Immortality in the Writings of the Earliest 
Fathers of the Church. is 

IX. The Deviation of the Churches, and the Doctrine of a Compul- 
sory Immortality in an Eternal Hell. 

X. The Theory of Universal Salvation. 

XI. Examination of the Principal Arguments adduced against Con- 
ditionalism. 

XII. Harmonies and Benefits of the True Biblical Teaching. 

Of the fifth chapter, Professor Charles Secrétan writes: “It appears 
to me to be an excellent summary of religion.” Dr. Petavel himself 
regards it as the vital centre of the book. This chapter may be sum- 
marized in one of its own paragraphs: “Living communion in the 
propitiatory work of Christ is at the centre of the Christian life. Eter- 
nal salvation is in this communion. By restoring the hierarchy of our 
faculties, it renders us capable of immortality. Order succeeds moral 
anarchy. It is the restoration of the interior hierarchy ; the body hence- 
forth obeys the soul, the soul obeys the spirit, and the spirit submits 
itself to the divine will. Reéstablished on the primitive plan, man enters 
again into the pathway of Life Eternal. Already, indeed, he possesses 
the principle of this life.” 

In an introductory letter, announcing himself “ a candidate predestined 
for your (Dr. Petavel’s) doctrine,” Professor Secrétan sounds a note of 
warning against one of the opinions of Professor Drummond in support 
of the same doctrine. “It seems to me (writes Professor Secrétan) that 
before bringing Christianity within the bounds of evolution, it is needful 
to bring the Fall within those bounds, If Christianity belongs to science, 
it is not as a chapter in biology, but rather as a chapter in medicine. 
Jesus Christ was a physician. The ideal of the natural man as set forth 
by Professor Drummond is a false ideal: the natural man is not a being 
of an inferior species to the believer. The natural man is an invalid. 
. - » Nature ends where Liberty begins. Christianity belongs to the 
moral order.” 

The entire work seems to me to be by far the most important recent 
contribution to the theology of Immortality. 

As against a reverent agnosticism which leaves all eschatological ques- 
tions in the category of “ hidden things,” neither this nor any other doc- 
trine of post-mortem life is capable of demonstration. If, however, we 
are to choose among prevailing theories, what theology of retribution can 
lay so high a claim to orthodoxy as one which maintains the rigorous 
twofoldness of mankind at the end of the world ; which holds to a Right- 
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hand and a Left-hand of the Judge, and divides the saved from the lost, 
while yet avoiding the unpronounceable dogma of endless conscious suf- 
fering ? 

When the “ great gulf” once fixed between Hell and Heaven is de- 
picted by so many pulpits of the day “all dressed in living green,” is it 
not time for the evangelical churches to find a theodicy which can be 
preached, satisfying at once the demands of scripture, of scientific reason, 
and of the moral sense ? 

In Dr. Petavel’s book the doctrine of Endless Life in Christ Only 
finds, we think, its ablest and most complete setting forth. 


Charles H. Oliphant. 
METHUEN, Mass. 


THe INTERPRETATION OF NaTuRE. By NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER, 
Professor of Geology in Harvard University. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1893. Pp. xi, 305. 


Those who listened to the Winkley lectures at Andover two years ago 
were deeply impressed with the profound scientific scholarship and the 
truth-loving spirit of the lecturer. 

The volume in which these lectures are given to the public is unques- 
tionably one of the most thoughtful and profitable interpretations yet 
made of modern science in its larger aspects and relations. 


The time has come for the facts and theories which have been accu- 
mulating so rapidly of late years as a result of the magnificent work of 
the scientists to yield some fruit in the realm of the higher knowledge. 
More extended analyses must be made and larger inductions drawn in 
order to correlate this knowledge to the higher order of truth. Certain 
hasty and unduly revolutionary inferences have been drawn, but the 
progress of science has been so rapid as to invalidate most of them. 

Now, however, enough has been established, both as to what is known 
and what is unknown, to render the task of construction which Professor 
Shaler has hore entered upon fruitful and necessary. 

There is a judiciousness, balance, reserve, in the way the subject is 
dealt with which command the respect and confidence of the reader at 
once. The author shows that he knows how to treat scientifically not 
only the material of natural science itself, but also its relations to other 
sciences. The book indeed is one for the scientist, as well as for the 
theologian and the general reader. It contains not only a considerable 
body of information for the latter, but also, at least, one hypothesis of 
no small concern to science itself, namely, the theory of critical points 
in the second chapter. 

The chief question of course is: What is said as to the bearing of 
science upon theology? What is said is lacking somewhat in promi- 
nence and emphasis; nevertheless there is much said, and said so dis- 
cerningly and effectively that it cannot but have large influence upon 
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thoughtful minds. It is very difficult to disentangle this and state it in 
any words but the author’s own, but for the sake of those who have not 
read the book and, unfortunately for themselves, may not, the attempt is 
here made. 

(1) The advance of science, especially in the realm of organic life, 
has made the assumption of intelligent guiding influences more and 
more necessary. 

(2) The historic division between the naturalist and the supernat- 
uralist is breaking down, as the former recognizes the dynamic quality 
of matter and the manifestations of power in all phenomena, and the 
latter recognizes the extent and nature of the reign of law, and rests his 
convictions “on the phenomena of man’s moral nature and on the sense 
of the depth of the universe, the limitless possibility of its conditions.” 

Nothing could better evidence this progress toward this harmonizing 
of the religious and scientific aspects of truth than the words of the 
author concerning himself in the preface: ‘ My first contact with nat- 
ural science in my youth and early manhood had the not uncommon 
effect of leading me far away from Christianity. Of late years a fur- 
ther insight into the truths of nature has gradually forced me once again 
towards the ground from which I had departed. Although the indi- 
vidual man is apt to overestimate the importance of his mental history, 
I think I am not mistaken in believing that my own experience, in a 
way, represents the course which many other naturalists are more or 
less consciously following. Beginning with the simpler and apparently 
mechanical facts with which they have to deal, inquirers into phenomena 
are, at first, almost necessarily led to conceive nature as a great engine, 
which can be explained as we account for a combination of wheels and 
levers. Gradually, as they are forced to more extended views of the 
subject-matter, they perceive that this simple explanation is unsatisfac- 
tory. Without conscious argument, moved merely by the weight of the 
truths which are insensibly driven in upon them, they find their concep- 
tions enlarging; they are compelled to suppose a kind of control oper- 
ating in their world which is not purely dynamic. When they attain 
this position it seems to me time for them to examine the ground they 
occupy, with a view to finding what is its relation to that held by the 
older schools of interpretation, those which we call the theologic.” 

(3) Professor Shaler, while he grants and upholds the evolution of 
man from the lowest forms of animal existence, showing in an exception- 
ally striking way the vicissitudes through which the slender ancestral 
line of which man is the culmination has passed, nevertheless emphasizes 
the separation between man and the higher animals, declaring that 
there has been an “undue approximation of our own kind to the lower 
life.” The psychic advance in man, which has been unaccorspanied by 
any physical development, exceeds, he asserts, Ml “.e advancement 
accomplished in the tens of thousands of species leaayng up to man. 
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Thus adequately and distinctly is man differentiated from his physical 
progenitors and given his scriptural station with reference to those things 
which have been put under his feet. 

(4) But perhaps the most fruitful and valuable truth which the book 
contains is, that the final test of the worth of science is in its effect upon 
morality. “When we are sufficiently familiar with them [the physical 
discoveries of our day] to see their spiritual meaning, then alone will we 
find our way to the higher blessings which they bring.” 

It is most refreshing and inspiring to find a naturalist earnestly insist- 
ing that the chief end of scientific knowledge is to “ elevate the thought 
and action of man.” 

What a halo does this interpretation of its possibilities throw about 
science, what faith in the ultimate benefit of scientific research does it 
beget! It seems to one, as he reads, that there can be no doubt that in 
the end science will abet morality and confirm religion. 

To the clergy Professor Shaler assigns a part in the moral interpreta- 
tion of scientific truth, ample if not excessive. 

The final chapter, which treats of science and immortality, is the least 
satisfactory in the volume. The author pursues for a time, not without 
effect, an argument for immortality based upon the potentialities of life 
as seen in the phenomena of generation and inheritance, but leaves it 
somewhat abruptly, if not impatiently, to remark upon the ‘comparative 
indifference with which that man regards the whole subject who is 
pressed by present duty and engaged in present absorbing and useful 
work. This is the modern attitude. It is the reaction from the old 
excessive insistence upon the future life as compared with the present 
life. But concentration upon the present existence to the exclusion of 
all thought of another life is not the finality of wisdom fur the scientist 
nor for any other man. If there is any probability of a life beyond 
this, the man who believes in it, even with a faltering assurance, will 
not, ought not, cannot, live the same as he otherwise would. It lends a 
different colorifg to the present life and its duties. The question there- 
fore concerns us deeply. It is true, as Professor Shaler says, that the 
subject lies beyond the province of the naturalist. But there are certain 
inferences which have their basis in natural science which help either 
to discredit or confirm the belief in immortality. These should not 
have been ignored. 

But criticism of an adverse character has little pertinence when di- 
rected against this admirable book. It is not a pretentious volume with- 
out or within, but it has laid the thinking world under no inconsiderable 
obligation, and only commendation and gratitude can be spoken for its 
discriminating and enlightening treatment of perhaps the most important 
subject of our time. 

John Wright Buckham. 

SALEM. 
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‘Oxtp Testament THEoLoGy. The Religion of Revelation in its Pre-Chris- 
tian Stage of Development. By Dr. Hermann Scuuttz, Professor of 
Theology in the University of Gottingen. Translated from the Fourth Ger- 
man Edition by the Rev. J. A. PATERSON, M. A. Oxon., Professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament Literature in the United Presbyterian College, Edin- 
burgh. Two volumes, pp. x, 438 ; vi.470. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 
1892. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


This work in the original has long been a standard authority upon its 
subject. A little over a dozen years ago, when fresh from the theologi- 
cal seminary, we first read it, in the second edition, and the impression 
it then made upon us was very great. Under its influence — there was 
no instruction given in Biblical Theology in this country at that time — 
the Old Testament became almost a new book, not new from a critical 
point of view, but from a religious, from the disclosure of its wonderful 
religious depth and beauty. This we have since learned was due much 
to the author’s historic method of treatment, for the real force and 
value of the Old Testament can never be appreciated or known without 
its historic study. To learn its appeals to conscience one must know how 
it appealed to those for whom it was written. Hence a work like the one 
before us is indispensable to a teacher or a preacher of Biblical religion, 
and this we regard the best yet written of the Old Testament. It is 
comprehensive and of wonderful thoroughness. The number of Scrip- 
tural references given is very great. Frequently over fifty will be 
found on a single page. Thus every statement is buttressed with 
Biblical authority, and the proof is always close at hand to deter- 
mine whether a belief has been correctly stated. The style is also sin- 
gularly clear and attractive, which excellency has been preserved in the 
translation. A spirit of devoutness and religious fervor marks likewise 
the work, lending it thus an additional charm. The author emphasizes 
repeatedly the facts stated in the title that the Old Testament religion is 
the religion of revelation and in its pre-Christian stage of development. 
The first fact separates our author from Kuenen and others who regard 
Israel’s religion only a high or the highest form of natural religion, and the 
second from those who draw no real distinction between the doctrines of 
the Old and the New Testament. On the first he says: “ Israel’s religious 
teachers are prophets, not philosophers, priests, or poets. Hence the Old 
Testament religion can be explained only by revelation, that is, by the fact 
that God raised up for his people men whose natural susceptibility to moral 
and religious truth, developed by the course of their inner and outer lives, 
enabled them to understand intuitively the will of the self-communicating, 
redeeming God regarding men, that is, to possess the religious truth 
which maketh free, not as a result of human wisdom and intellectual labor, 
but as a power pressing in upon the soul with irresistible might. Only 
those who frankly acknowledge this can be historically just to the Old 
Testament” (p. 54). And on the second, he justly says that no one can 
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expound the Old Testament without a thorough knowledge of the New, 
and the Christian will recognize in the spirit of the Old Testament reli- 
gion “ the same spirit which he receives as the perfect spirit of God who 
reveals himself in Jesus Christ,” and every New Testament idea is de- 
veloped from an Old Testament germ, and every truly Old Testament 
idea pressed forward instinctively to New Testament fulfillment. 

The conception of the Old Testament historical writings is far differ- 
ent, however, from that ordinarily received in the evangelical church. 
Both legend and myth are allowed to exist in them. But these, instead 
of being regarded unbecoming as a medium of divine revelation, are held 
to be especially appropriate, — legend, indeed, more so than history. 
“ For in history every figure expresses only in an approximate and im- 
perfect fashion what the Spirit at work in a particular people desires. 
In legend, however, it is the very Spirit which moulds these figures and 
gives them flesh and blood. They become model figures, ideal charac- 
ters” (p. 22). The myth, also, which “in the Old Testament is born 
again by the creative power of the living and self-revealing God,” is 
“the most appropriate of all dresses in which to present the true reli- 
gion” (p. 25). If, then, we may be compelled to admit these elements 
in the Old Testament let us not be disturbed, but learn through works 
like this how all that is really precious in our religion remains un- 
touched. 

After the Introduction the author divides his treatise into two main 
parts, the first, “‘The Development of Religion and Morals in Israel 
down to the Asmonean Period,” and the second, “ Israel’s Consciousness 
of Salvation and Religious View of the World, the Product of the Reli- 
gious History of the People.” The first section gives the chronological 
development of Israel’s religion ; the second contains a topical discussion 
of its subjects. 

The religion is divided into three periods. The first is the Mosaic, 
which extends to about 800 B. c.; “ the moral and religious foundations 
of which rest on the work accomplished by Moses in founding the na- 
tion.” The next period, the prophetic, reaches to the rebuilding of Jeru- 
salem by Ezra and Nehemiah. The third and last is the Hierarchical of 
the Priestly legislation. The revealed religion of Israel, historically con- 
sidered, presupposes a Semitic nature-religion; but even in patriarchal 
times it had begun to move away from this, so that when the tribes went 
into Egypt they had a belief which implied a personal God, who had 
absolute power over nature, and in whose relationship the simple prin- 
ciples of justice and morality must have been involved. Upon this 
basis Moses by divine revelation founded the theocracy. His age also, 
compared with the succeeding centuries, was one of national religious 
elevation, and from his days and onward the public worship of the com- 
munity was in the hands of an officially authoritative priesthood. 

The value of this work does not depend, however, upon the correctness 
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of the author’s conception of the order of the development of Israel’s 
religion, although we are convinced that in the main it is correct, for no 
one can deny that in the last stage of Israel’s history the Levitical institu- 
tions became especially prominent, and regulated the nation’s life, making 
it throughout a church, as at no other period. But however that may be, 
the beliefs embodied in the Old Testament remain essentially the same 
at whatever period they may be assigned, and in no work are they de- 
lineated on the whole in a fairer and fuller treatment, or with more 
candor of spirit, than in these two volumes. We welcome them with 
very great pleasure. 


Edward Lewis Curtis. 
New HAveEn, Conn. 


Tue Sacrep Books oF THE Otp TesTAMENT. A Critical Edition of the 
Hebrew Text, printed in colors, with notes by eminent Biblical scholars of 
Europe and America. Edited by Paunt Havrt, Professor in the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buch- 
handlung. Baltimore : The Johns Hopkins Press. — Part 17. THe Boox 
or Jos. Critical Edition of the Hebrew Text, with notes by C. SmeGFRIED, 
Professor in the University of Jena. English translation of the notes by 
R. E. Brinnow, Professor in the, University of Heidelberg. 8vo, pp. 50. 
1893. 


As the general title indicates, this is the beginning of a critical edition 
of the Hebrew Bible, in the preparation of which Professor Haupt has 
associated with himself a number of the best known Old Testament 
scholars on both sides of the ocean. In the list of contributors Great 
Britain is represented by T. K. Abbott, C. J. Ball, Cheyne, Driver, 
R. Martineau, C. G. Montefiore, H. E. Ryle, G. A. Smith, and others ; 
Germany, by Budde, Cornill, Guthe, Kamphausen, the late August Miil- 
ler, Siegfried, Socin, Stade, Wellhausen, and others; America, by 
Briggs, Francis Brown. E. L. Curtis, W. R. Harper, J. F. McCurdy, 
Toy, and a number of others, beside the general editor, Professor Haupt. 

It is the first time that such a work has been undertaken. All our 
editions of the Hebrew Bible reproduce with greater or less fidelity the 
Massoretic text, which in turn rests upon the authorized consonant text 
of the second century. All codices and printed editions thus represent 
virtually a single manuscript of an official recension later than the time 
of Christ. For the emendation of this text we are dependent upon the an- 
cient versions, of which the Septuagint especially represents manuscripts 
of a different family, older and often better than the archetype of the 
standard Hebrew text, and upon critical conjecture. Very much has 
been done, by the use of these means, to remedy the corruption of the 
Hebrew text; but the efforts have been sporadic and the results are 
scattered in commentaries, periodicals, and monographs, so that it is 
almost impossible, even for scholars who devote themselves to textual 
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" eriticism, to know and keep in mind what has been done. It is high 
time that the task should be taken in hand methodically, with the use of 
all the existing materials, and that the attempt should be made to consti- 
tute the Hebrew text on the same critical principles which we should 
apply in editing any other ancient authors. That in such a reconstruc- 
tion, especially in a first attempt, very much must remain obscure, doubt- 
ful, controvertible, is inevitable. It is much easier to show that the 
existing text is corrupt than to suggest any probable or even possible 
remedy. But even the negative result is a positive gain. This is the 
task which Professor Haupt and his co-laborers have undertaken. They 
have had as predecessors only Merx in Job, and Cornill in Ezekiel ; for 
the rest it is an untrodden way. 

The part before us contains the book of Job, edited by Professor 
Siegfried, of Jena. The text is printed in stichoi, — with the exception, 
of course, of the prose prologue and epilogue, — but no attempt is made 
to reduce it to metrical or strophic regularity, after the example of Merx 
or Bickell. The Hebrew is unpointed, except in ambiguous cases. This 
is as it should be; though in the case of a book like Job a somewhat 
more liberal use of the points might not be undesirable. In the con- 
sonant text the spelling of the Receptus, as represented by some one 
of the reprints of Van der Hooght, is adhered to, even when, as in viii. 8 
(ay75), it has against it the explicit testimony of the Massora and all 
the better editions. I should, upon the whole, prefer to follow in this 
particular the example of Cornill in his Ezekiel, and adopt a consistent 
and uniform orthography. In a critical edition of a Greek author we 
should not try to reproduce all the abnormal spellings of the manuscript 
we principally followed, and there does not seem to be any better reason 
for closely imitating the accidental peculiarities of the archetype of the 
Hebrew standard text. 

All departures from the Massoretic text are indicated by simple and 
unobtrusive diacritical signs, which apprise the reader whether the 
change is only in the pronunciation (vowel points), or whether the text 
itself is emended upon the authority of the ancient versions or by conjec- 
ture. Words or passages which appear incurable are replaced by a row 
of periods ; suspected lacune by asterisks. The grounds of all changes 
are explained in the notes. 

Modern criticism has not been confined to the text of the Old Testa- 
ment. It has addressed itself to the problems of the origin and history 
of the books themselves, and has shown that in many cases they are 
composed of diverse materials, and have passed through more than one 
distinguishable stage before attaining the final form in which they have 
been transmitted to us. In the edition before us the attempt is made to 
present the results of these investigations to the eye. By an ingenious 
device of the editor, a light and transparent stencil of color is laid over 
parts of the text, different shades indicating the various sources or strata 
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which criticism discriminates. The method is mechanically very success- 
ful, and has manifest advantages over the use of different fonts of type, 
or printing in different colors, as in Bissels’s shocking ‘“ Genesis.” 

In Job, Professor Siegfried tries to separate the original poem from the 
successive accretions which it has received. These are of three kinds: 
first, the amplification of themes given in the poem, “ parallel composi- 
tions”’ (blue); second, interpolations combating the teaching of the 
poem (red) ; third, additions intended to bring the poem into harmony 
with the orthodox doctrine (green). The speeches of Elihu (green) 
are transferred to the end of the book. Besides these, a considerable 
number of minor glosses are removed to the foot of the page. The in- 
troduction of so much extraneous matter has led to considerable derange- 
ment of the original poem, whose order the editor seeks to restore by 
numerous transpositions. The reasons for these, as well as the exposi- 
tion of his critical theory, are reserved for the notes of the English 
translation, and must be discussed in that connection. 

To return to the text: Siegfried’s treatment is .in general conservative. 
He avails himself of the emendations of earlier scholars, such as Olshau- 
sen, Hitzig, and especially Merx, but is not misled by the ingenuity of 
many of these conjectures. His own contributions are in general sober 
and sensible, even when not convincing. 

The notes are of a purely textual character, in explanation and justifi- 
cation of the readings adopted in the text, with occasional brief notice 
of alternative suggestions. The versions are cited only so far as they 
bear directly on these points. No attempt is made to record all the vari- 
ations of the translators or the aberrations of criticism. ‘The notes are 
satisfactorily translated into English by Professor Briinnow, though they 
might often be more concisely rendered without loss. 

The paper and printing are good. There is a pretty long list of errata 
on page 50, which the reader will do well to correct before using the 
book; and I have noticed some other slips, especially in the critical nota- 
tion, for example, page 4, 1. 31. The typography of the notes is not so 
satisfactory ; the Hebrew has not stood the press well, and worn letters 
and dislocated points are numerous. This will be remedied in subse- 
quent parts. By the generosity of an American gentleman, who defrayed 
a considerable part of the cost, the book is published at a price which 
puts it within the reach of all students. The Hebrew text is to be 
accompanied by an English translation, with brief explanatory notes by 
the same scholars who have edited the Hebrew. The two together will 
make a material contribution to our appliances for the study of the Old 
Testament. 

George F. Moore. 
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KuRzGEFASSTES EXEGETISCHES HANDBUCH ZUM ALTEN TESTAMENT. Elfte 
Lieferung. Die Genesis. Erklirt von Dr. Avcust Ditimann, ord. 
Professor der Theologie in Berlin. Sechste Auflage. Pp. xxii, 479. 
Leipzig: Verlag von S. Hirzel. 1892. 


Of course no discussion of the general features of this commentary is 
needed here. Few books of the kind are more familiar. As for the 
present edition, it differs in no important respect from its predecessor of 
1886. No radical changes, in matter or form, have been made. The 
commentary has this time been subjected, however, to a more thorough 
revision than was the case with the preceding edition. A good deal of 
new matter, chiefly the result of recent Oriental research, has been in- 
cluded. 

The general standpoint, involving all those peculiar modifications of 
the critical theory which have Leen so long associated with the name of 
Dillmann, remains unaltered. One is interested to see, from year to 
year, how he manages to control the results of the most recent scholar- 
ship, and to keep his own conclusions abreast of those of the radical 
school, — and differing from them in no important respect, after all, —in 
spite of the somewhat cumbrous machinery with which he has handi- 
capped himself. One feels that his position in Hexateuch criticism, 
especially in regard to the relative age of the priestly document, is a 
difficult one to maintain, and continually growing more difficult. Its 
chief strength, after all, is in the man himself. He certainly defends it 
with such vigor and ability as would be hard to equal. 

I have noticed a great many slight variations from the fifth edition, 
showing how carefully the author has reviewed the whole material. 
Some of these variations concern the critical analysis, where the weight 
of probability has shifted somewhat, in the author’s mind. Others are 
in the line of further concessions to the Assyriologists; for example, in 
the matter of etymologies, and less frequently in points of history. In 
general, however, he continues to maintain towards the Assyriologists 
and their claims his well-known attitude of reserve. ‘The judicial fair- 
ness of the author on all points is worthy of especial notice. 

Naturally, the references to current literature have been brought 
down to date, and this is always an important addition. One is glad to 
see our American literature beginning to occupy a place here. Even so 
recent a work as Bacon’s “ Genesis of Genesis ” (1892) is included, and 
in the discussion of the analysis one meets occasionally with references 
to articles in “ Hebraica” by Green, Bacon, Harper, and others. 

The constant references to Gesenius’s Grammar are to the twenty- 
fifth edition, or rather revision, by Kautzsch in 1889. 

This book easily holds the first place among commentaries on Genesis 
for the use of students, and is not likely to be superseded for some time 
to come. 


Charles C. Torrey. 
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Tue Psatms. By A. Mactaren, D. D. Volumei. Psalms i—xxxviii. Pp. 
385. Expositor’s Bible Series. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 


The strength of this unpretentious volume of the Expositor’s Bible is 
in its experimental and literary quality. As one reads it he glides into 
the thought facing him from the first that the Psalter is the heart’s echo 
to the speech of God. Questions of date and authorship are all but un- 
touched. The deepest and most precious truths are winningly inter- 
preted. : 

In the twenty-second psalm the writer sees “shining through the 
shadowy personality of the Psalmist the figure of the Prince of sufferers.” 
Experience or utterances “ were divinely shaped so as to prefigure the 
sacred sorrows of the Man of Sorrows.” We quote a paragraph which 
is a happy picture of his own style and spirit. 

“To a reader who shares this understanding of the psalm it must be 
holy ground, to be trodden reverently and with thoughts adoringly fixed 
on Jesus. Cold analysis is out of place. Yet there is a distinct order 
even in the groans, and a manifest contrast in the two halves of the 
psalm. ‘Thou answerest not’ is the key note of the former; ‘Thou 
hast answered me’ of the latter. The one paints the sufferings, the 
other the glory that should follow. Both point to Jesus: the former 
by the desolation which it breathes; the latter by the world-wide conse- 
quences of the solitary sufferings which it foresees.” 

The author does not slight the critical element, however, from ignorance 
or indeterminateness. Here and there his standpoint comes out. “ To 
suppose the speaker in the psalm of the Good Shepherd to be the per- 
sonified nation ‘chills the whole.’ Cheyne may ask of the eighteenth 
psalm, as if sure of a negative answer, ‘ What is there in it that suggests 
the history of David?’ Baethgen replies, ‘There is no Israelite king 
to whom the expressions in the psalm apply so closely as is the case 
with David.’ Textual corruption seems probable in the great psalm 
(ii.) of the ‘ Kingdom of God and his Christ, to which everything must 
bow.’ The conjectural emendations of Gritz, Hold fast by warning or re- 
proof ; Cheyne’s alternative ones, Seek ye his face, or Put on (again) 
his bonds (adopted from Lagarde) ; and Hupfeld’s Cleave to Him, have a 
double fault. They obliterate the reference to the king, and depart from 
the established meaning of the verb.” A noun referring to Messiah 
seems required to stand in the place of the word “ Son.” 

Sometimes Dr. Maclaren imbeds an argument in a phrase. That the 
psalm of the Midnight Heavens (xix.) is not one but two is maintained 
rather than sustained. Suppose the transition is abrupt; ‘“ Cyclopean 
architecture without mortar has a certain impressiveness.” 

Again his poetic sensibility kindles in response to that of the Sacred 
Poet. What words match the “Chant of the Thunderstorm” (xix.) 
more finely than these? ‘ The thundercloud hangs boding in its piled 
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blue blackness to those who, from beneath, watch the slow crumbling 
away of its torn edges and the ominous movements in its sullen heart or 
hear the crashes from its depths, but, seen from above, it is transfigured 
by the light that falls on its upper surface ; and it stretches placid before 
the throne like the sea of glass mingled with fire. Whatever may be 
earth’s terror, heaven’s echo of God’s thunder is praise.” 

The theology of the thirty-second psalm is summed up in a sentence. 
“‘ God’s kiss of forgiveness sucks the poison from the wound.” 

The general conception of the doctrine of the resurrection may be the 
fruit of Persian influence. “That does not forbid our believing that 
select souls in touch with God rose to it long before.” 

Hence it is argued of the sixteenth psalm sweetly, clearly, and exult- 
antly: “If there ever should be a life of absolutely unbroken communion 
that would be a life in which death would be abolished. Jesus Christ is 
God’s Beloved as no other is. He has conquered death as no other has. 
The psalm sets forth the ideal relation of the perfectly devout man to 
death and the future, and that ideal is a reality in Him, from whom the 
blessed continuity, which the Psatmist was sure must belong to fellowship 
so close as was his with God, flows to all who unite themselves with Him. 
He has trodden the path of life which He shows to us. It és life at 
every step, even when it dips into the darkness of what men call death, 
whence it rises into the light of the face which it is joy to see, and close 
to the loving, strong hand that holds and that gives pleasures for ever- 
more.” 

The thirty-eighth psalm is a wail of suffering. His pains are God’s 
arrows for his sin. Yet at last they seem men’s enmity because of his 
love of good. Is this contradiction? Certainly not. “ Rather the two 
views differ only in the angle of vision, and may be combined like stereo- 
scopic pictures into one rounded, harmonious whole. To be able so to 
combine them is one of the rewards of such pleading trust as breathes its 
plaintive music through this psalm and wakes responsive notes in devout 
hearts still.” 

“In devout hearts.” To such this little book will bring a message of 
peace and aspiration, rising heavenward like a lark from the furrow. 
John Phelps Taylor. 


GrEsentus’ HEBREW GRAMMAR. Second American edition. Revised and 
enlarged on the basis of the twenty-fifth German edition of Professor 
E. Kavutzscn, D.D. By Epwarp C. Mircnett, D. D., and Ira M. Price, 
Ph. D. 8vo, pp. xxiv, 556. Boston: Bradley & Woodruff. 1893. 


The first 266 pages of this volume appear substantially as they did 
in 1880. The old plates have been patched here and there, sometimes, 
as on page 17, note to paragraph 2, with the result described in Mark ii. 
21; but nothing that can seriously be called revision has been attempted. 


A comparison of the changes introduced by Kautzsch in the twenty- 
VOL. XIx. — NO. 112. 34 
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fifth edition shows that they have been made in vain so far as the Ameri- 
can editors are concerned. The most necessary corrections, the most 
important additions to the literature, are neglected. The old para- 
graphs on the accents, with their fantastic array of emperors, kings, 
dukes, ete.— for which Kautzsch was never responsible— are un- 
touched. The name of Wickes is not mentioned. And so it is through- 
out. In all essential things this part of the book is ten years out of date. 
The one change which is specifically noted in the preface is the intro- 
duction in section 7 (p. 30) of a diagram “ for the better elucidation of 
the vowel system,” by Professor Price. Unfortunately it has fared so 
badly in the process of reproduction that it cannot be made out even with 
a glass. It looks strikingly like a labyrinth without a clew. Nor have I 
been able to get from the accompanying description any idea of the au- 
thor’s theory. Is it a combination of Ibn Ezra and Harper ? 

In the twenty-fifth edition of Gesenius the syntax was entirely re-writ- 
ten by Kautzsch. This part of the work has been translated for the 
“second American edition” (p. 267-487), which so far is a new work. 
Kautzsch’s syntax was a very great advance upon the preceding editions 
of the grammar, and in some ways upon all preceding treatment of the 
subject. It is probably better suited than any existing work to the 
needs of students who have made some progress in the language. 

The translation before us generally reads smoothly enough, but is 
anything but accurate. A specimen or two from the first pages will 
show just what I mean. Kautzsch writes: “ Das Perfectum dient zum 
Ausdruck vollendeter Handlungen, Ereignisse oder Zustiinde, mag nun 
ihr Abschluss ein thatsiichlicher oder ein bloss vorgestellter sein,” ete. 
That is: “The Perfect is used to. express completed actions, events, or 
states, whether they are actually finished or only so represented,” etc. 
Our translator gives us, “The Perfect expresses a completed action, 
event, or state, whether real or supposed,” ete., omitting precisely the 
essential words. A little further on Kautzsch says: “ As the above ex- 
amples show, the narrative Perfect is found especially at the beginning 
(an der Spitze) of entire narratives or independent sentences,” ete. For 
this we have in Mitchell’s translation : “ As seen from the foregoing, 
the historical present [sic] is used as a basis for the whole narrative,” 
etc. In the same paragraph Kautzsch explains the sequence of tenses 
in narration: we have the perfect, as a rule, only when the conjunction 
(waw) is separated from the verb; if the conjunction immediately pre- 
cedes the verb, the consecutive imperfect. ‘ Die direkte Ankniipfung 
des erziihlenden Perfekts mit ) copulat. . . . entspricht mehr der aram. 
Syntax.” This is rendered, in blissful disregard of such small things as 
prepositions, “ The direct coalescence of the historical Perf. with ) copu- 
lative,” ete., which is sheer nonsense. The departure from classical 
Hebrew construction lies in carrying on the narration by a perfect with 
the copulative waw. What idea the unfortunate beginner is expected to 
form of the direct “coalescence ” of the Perfect with the waw copula- 
ive, I cannot imagine. 
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I have one more word to say. I look in vain on the well-covered 
title-page of this book for any intimation that the translation of the 
Syntax is authorized by the German proprietor or by the author. As a 
matter of fact, the exclusive right to produce an English translation of 
the twenty-fifth edition was bought by the Clarendon Press; the claims 
of the English publisher of earlier editions having been extinguished. 
A complete translation, by a competent English scholar, is in prepara- 
tion, and will in due time appear. Meanwhile, this American translation 
is apparently an example of that disregard for the rights of property in 
books which is so shamefully common among us. As the lamented 
August Miiller lately wrote about a case of the kind: “ As in America 
the law does not punish such offenses, we have to fall back on the Ten 
Commandments.” 

Professor Kautzsch is peculiarly unfortunate, his Genesis having re- 
cently fallen a prey to another American theologian, whose opinions 
about the antiquity of the Decalogue are eminently “sound,” but his 
notions about its obligation evidently sadly confused. 

George F. Moore. 


THREE Episopes oF Massacuusetts History. By CHARLEs FRANCIS 
ApAms. Two volumes. Pp. 1067. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1892. 

On the southwestern shore of Boston Bay, within or near what after- 
ward became the town of Quincy, some of those attempts at settlement 
were made which preceded by a few years the founding of Boston. 
Here was Merry Mount, famous for its May-pole which awakened the 
anger of the stern Endicott. Hither also resorted, on occasions, the 
Plymouth people, under the lead of Miles Standish, and here, later on, 
were the homes of Wheelwright, the associate of Mrs. Hutchinson in 
the Antinomian Controversy, and of Coddington, one of the founders of 
Rhode Island. 

These interesting beginnings of Quincy, which are connected with 
some of the most important developments of early New England history, 
furnish a basis for the two attractive volumes which Mr. Adams has 
given us under the non-committal name of “‘ Three Episodes of Massa- 
chusetts History.” The episodes are “The Settlement of Boston Bay,” 
“The Antinomian Controversy,” and “ A Study of Church and Town 
Government.” 

The first ‘‘ Episode ” traces for about thirty years the adventures of 
various persons who figure on the outskirts of the great Puritan move- 
ment which produced Massachusetts. Weston of Wessagusset, Morton 
the lord of misrule at Merry Mount, Blackstone the hermit of Shawmut 
Peninsula, Sir Christopher Gardiner of uncertain place and doubtful 
fame, and Sir Ferdinando Gorges the great meddler in early New Eng- 
land history, are the principal characters treated at length. In consider- 
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ing the way in which some of these men were handled by the Massa- 
chusetts authorities, Mr. Adams takes issue with Palfrey and other 
apologists of the Puritan régime. In the case of Ratcliff, whose ears 
were cropped, and of others who were whipped and banished, he notes 
that Palfrey mentions them with the remark that the authorities were 
“ protecting ‘religious freedom’ by measures which were ‘simply self- 
defense,’ where tolerance would have been ‘public ruin;’” while the 
similar punishments of Lilburne and others in England are “ described 
at length as examples of the ‘exasperating and intolerable abuses of 
ecclesiastical authority.” (P. 262.) 

Adams believes it is begging the question to assume that rigid repres- 
sion was necessary to the safety of the colony, and hence it is unfair to 
excuse Winthrop while condemning Laud. (P. 247.) Summing up his 
views of the arbitrary procedure of the Massachusetts authorities which 
culminated in inflicting further punishment on those who ventured to 
appeal to England, Adams says: “ Law or no Law, the Colonial magis- 
trates did not propose to recognize any jurisdiction superior to their own. 
To be fined, scourged, mutilated, imprisoned and banished, on the mere 
dictum of a board of magistrates who pointed to no statute, might be 
trying ; but such was the practice in early New England. . . . It cer- 
tainly was not law; perhaps it was not justice. The stubborn spirit of 
independence behind it was none the less what made New England, and 
even in writing history something must be pardoned to the spirit of 
liberty.” (P. 349.) Do not the last few words suggest the essential 
difference between Winthrop and Laud and the respective movements 
which they were leading? Liberty was present in the Massachusetts 
movement, was in fact its very life, and the excrescences which were in- 
herited from an earlier age were inevitably thrown off ; but liberty was 
utterly foreign and hostile to Laud’s “Thorough.” ‘The two men and 
their systems were heading in exactly opposite directions. 

Concerning the mooted question of how Charles I. ever came to grant 
the charter of 1629, a quotation is made of Palfrey’s surmise that the 
king’s “purpose in granting it was to encourage the departure of 
Puritans from England, at the time when he was entering upon mea- 
sures which might bring on a dangerous conflict with that party,” believ- 
ing that “his task would be made easier if numbers of the patriots could 
be tempted to absent themselves from the kingdom.” (P. 272.) On 
this Adams remarks that “in writing history . . . it is as dangerous to 
see too far as not to see far enough.” He believes that the charter 
was secured through the persona influence of Lord Dorchester, and that 
“it may well be questioned whether the king gave a moment’s serious 
thought to the matter. His idea of New England was probably much 
what ours of Alaska is now. It was a remote wilderness beyond the 
seas; and if any one, especially Puritans, wanted to try the experiment 
of living there, they were welcome to do so. They might also manage 
their own affairs in their own way.” (P. 274.) 
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The king being thus at first indifferent about the charter, how can we 
explain the sudden appreciation of its importance and the vigorous 
attack upon it in 1634? Adams believes that we can here plainly see 
the scheming brain and strong hand of Laud at work, for Laud in that 
year became the head of a royal commission to regulate Colonial affairs, 
and appears then to have first given his attention to them. The plan, 
which miscarried then, appears to have been much like that which went 
into operation later under James II., namely, to abolish all charters, and 
rule the Colonies by a governor-general. In this earlier plan, Gorges 
yas to have played the part which afterward was actually attempted for 
a short time by Andros. Adams gives special interest to.the plan by 
connecting it with one of the most famous episodes in English history. 
He says: “It was a well-defined scheme. Here at last was a defi- 
nite policy in regard to New England, and it was a policy which 
fitted in naturally with the great scheme of prerogative government 
which Wentworth and Laud were then welding into shape for the whole 
British Empire. It was ‘Thorough’ applied to the Colonies. Gorges 
was to do ona small scale in Massachusetts what Wentworth was already 
doing on a large scale in Ireland.” (P.277.) The whole scheme 
was spoiled by the outbreak in Scotland in 1637. ‘When Jennie 
Geddes flung that mythical stool at the head of the Dean of Edinburgh 
in the high church of St. Giles, she settled many things besides the fate 
of episcopacy in Scotland. Among those things was the danger then 
threatening the Massachusetts Colony. Jennie Geddes’ stool struck Sir 
Ferdinando Gorges and Thomas Morton quite as effectively as if the old 
crone had flung it at them.” (P. 300.) 

The second “ Episode ” gives a careful account of the so-called Anti- 
nomian Controversy, which “ in its essence was a great deal more than 
a religious history; it was the first of the many New England quick- 
enings in the direction of social, intellectual, and political development, 
— New England’s earliest protest against formulas.” (P. 367.) It 
was a revolt against the “lord-brethren,’ who in the Massachusetts 
theocracy took the place of the lord-bishops and the lord-pope of other 
systems. Concerning these same “lord-brethren” the author does not 
mince matters at all. He says: “The difference between Milton’s devils 
and the early New England divines seems to have been that while the 
one and the other lost themselves in the same mazes of the unknowable, 
the former evinced much the more Christian spirit of the two in their 
methods of conducting the debate. Both were suffering banishment 
from their former homes; but while the Synod of the fallen angels in 
their place of exile amicably discussed points of abstract difference, the 
similar Synod of New England ministers betrayed throughout their 
proceedings all ‘the exquisite rancor of theological hate.’” (P. 473.) 
Descendants of the Puritans can afford to smile at the preference shown 
for the uncanny heroes of the great epic. But however we may con- 
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strue the motives, or characterize the actions of those ancient heresy- 
hunters, there can be no doubt about their power,— and against them 
Mrs. Hutchinson tilted with “her tongue for a sword and her sex for a 
shield.” The latter proved in the end a sorry protection, but the sharp- 
ness of the former made that for a while an extremely effective weapon. 
The story loses nothing in the telling of it by Mr. Adams. (See pages 
395-406.) 

The closing chapter of this ‘“ Episode” takes up and answers the 
principal arguments which are relied on for the justification of the 
Fathers in the course they adopted at this crisis in Massachusetts his- 
tory. It is perhaps needless to say that these arguments do not com- 
mend themselves to Mr. Adams. But he maintains a judicial fairness 
in his estimate of the movement as carried on by Mrs. Hutchinson and 
her supporters, considering it premature, and not containing, in their 
hands, the promise of better things. At the same time, he believes that 
the calm which followed its suppression was unhealthy, and should not 
be considered a vindication of the suppression. 

The third “Episode” occupies the greater part of the second 
volume, and gives, with considerable detail, the history of Braintree 
and Quincy to the time when the latter became a city, in 1888. It 
abounds in interesting glimpses of Colonial life, such as are found in the 
histories of many old New England towns. Chapters of special interest 
are those in which the author traces the operation of the town system of 
government through the different stages of success, decadence, temporary 
improvement and final collapse, ending in the adoption of a city charter 
unique in its provisions, the workings of which are still in the experi- 
mental stage. 

C. H. Smith. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Tue Lire AND Times or WILLIAM Waite. By Jutius A. Warp. [MAKERS 

or AMERICA.] New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1892. Pp. ii, 192. 

An agreeably written book, giving as much as there seems any general 
occasion for of the life of an excellent and able man, who may in some 
secondary sense be rated among the makers of America, and who, by his 
evenness and adaptability (with which perhaps the deeper qualities of the 
spirit might have interfered) secured the successful organization of an 
important denomination, which shows signs of becoming of more signifi- 
cance hereafter in the American church than it has hitherto been, and 
also in the American commonwealth. This is no mean honor for Bishop 
White. 

Mr. Ward, speaking of the difficulty just after the Revolution of ob- 
taining ordination for American Episcopalians in England, as they could 
not take the oath of allegiance which the English bishops were not as yet 
dispensed from exacting of them, remarks that John Adams smoothed 
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the way for their procuring Episcopal ordination (had they finally re- 
quired it) from the Danish Church. Mr. Ward writes as if unaware that 
the Danish line of bishops is derived from Bugenhagen, who was de- 
puted by Luther to ordain superintendents for Denmark when the Catho- 
lic bishops of that kingdom unanimously refused to receive the Reforma- 
tion. For all the purposes of High Churchmen their young men might 
as well have been ordained by Coke or Asbury. The Swedish Church, 
it is true, claims the swccessio perpetua, but has too much Lutheran 
indifference to externals to account it as of any doctrinal importance. 

The author suggests to the present writer a slight suspicion that he 
regards Bishop Hobart with perhaps a trifle more enthusiasm than even 
Bishop White. He seems to take no little satisfaction in the stead- 
fast energy with which Hobart acted on the principle Ecclesia est in 
Episcopo. To most Protestant Christians this principle appears unhis- 
torical, false, unevangelical, and in need of the most anxious explana- 
tions to save it from being absolutely blasphemous. The author seems 
equally gratified that the elder Doane laid down with the same energy the 
doctrine that bishops “ are true Apostles.” What a pity that the Bishop 
Ignatius, the contemporary of Apostles, did not know this! It would 
have saved him from incorporating into his immortal epistles a theory 
of the Episcopate hopelessly at variance with it. Whether the names of 
H. U. Onderdonk and G. W. Doane might not have been left a little 
more in the shade with equal regard to seemliness is a question on which 
there will be differing opinions. 

The mention of White, Hobart, Seabury, and various other bishops 
conspicuous in this book will suggest to some readers Sic vos non vobis. 
If the Episcopal Church in America ever becomes a notable means of 
advancing the life of Christ, in the individual and in the commonwealth 
(and there are many hopeful signs of this), there will be a reflected glory 
shed on the work of men whose biographies can hardly be said to indi- 
eate that they wrought very directly for this end. We are glad that 
the author dwells fully on the admirable Griswold. The indecencies of 
the Low Church extremists in Pennsylvania do not appear to be handled 
any more severely than they deserve. They seem to have been a self-wor- 
shiping, unloving, and unlovely race of men. Happily they have passed 
away without heirs. 

Mr. Ward thinks that no other church in America has any pretense to 
such a function of reconciliation as is allotted to the Episcopal Church. 
Perhaps so. The arrogant tone of the late Episcopal address as read 
by Bishop Thompson (we know it only through the newspapers), pre- 
latically proud even in the attempt at fraternity, may be a virus which 
grace from above will in time overcome, and these mitred worthies may 
some time believe in deed as well as in word in “the holy church uni- 
versal, the blessed company of all faithful (i.e., of all believing) 
people.” When they do, we fancy that we shall hear no more of any 
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such pernicious offspring of sacerdotal and pontifical pride as the asser- 
tion, from which William White was so far removed, Ecclesia est in 
Episcopo. 

Bishop White’s scholarship, amiability, dignity, social preéminence, as 
the spiritual superior and social equal of George Washington himself, are 
all very agreeably portrayed. As the author intimates, “the piety and 
the fashion” of Philadelphia early formed a treaty of alliance. We 
hope it has proved mutually advantageous. The unaffected friendliness 
which we have always experienced in the City of Penn inclines us to a 
favorable judgment. 

The author does not speak of Quakerism with the insolent disdainful- 
ness with which Dr. McConnell refers to this “ great society,” as Bunsen 
justly calls it, but if he imagines that it is fading out so fast as to render 
the publication of Bishop White’s reply to Barclay superfluous, he shows 
that he needs information as to the present condition of Quakerism. 
Bishop White’s reference to the great doctrine of the Inner Light as 
“an imaginary light of nature” is worthy to be put alongside of the late 
reference of a Congregational professor of the St. Lawrence basin to 
“the so-called Christian consciousness.” 

Mr. Ward gives a very pleasantly developed parallel between Bishop 
White and the equally disinterested and unpretending, equally skillful, 
and equally successful church-organizer, Archbishop Carroll of Baltimore. 

Charles C. Starbuck. 


ANDOVER. 


Tue Dawn oF ITALIAN INDEPENDENCE. Italy from the Congress of Vienna, 
1814, to the Fall of Venice, 1849. By Witi1am Roscoe THAYER. 


8’ io al vero son timido amico 
Temo di perder vita tra coloro 
Che questo tempo chiameranno antico. 
Dante: Paradiso, xvii. 118-120. 


In two volumes. Pp. 453, 446. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. 1893. 

The author well remarks that in the past Independence has been the 
great aim, but that in the rapidly increasing interplications of modern 
Europe Interdependence is seen to be also essential. “If one member 
suffers all the members suffer with it,” and the long debasement and 
fragmentary dependence of Italy were increasingly dangerous inter- 
nationally. 

The author prefaces his work with a theological dissertation on the 
meaning of Christ, which is not without some worth and a great deal of 
worthlessness. His delineations of the Middle Ages are strong in nega- 
tion and shallow in appreciation, like his religion generally as expressed 
in this work. And indeed it is no wonder that one should come to hate 
the Middle Ages when tracing the odious and hideous dregs which they 
had left in Italy, above all in the Papacy, but most of all in its temporal 
administration, the incarnation of hypocritical corruption and cruelty. 
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“In no other country in the world, not even in Greece, has a race 
manifested so varied a sensibility as in Italy. The wonderful keenness, 
delicacy, and energy of the Italian character, responsive to the smallest 
diversity of place and condition, blossomed in new forms of individuality, 
each differing from the rest. At a time when England or France 
had hardly one centre from which the national life-blood pulsated 
through all the members of the people, in Italy there were a score of such 
centres, each distinct, each throbbing with life. Indeed, there were too 
many hearts, too many little republics ; the competition among them was 
too incessant; the area from which each drew its sustenance was too nar- 
row. Having exhausted their own store, they fell to devouring each 
other, till tyrants mightier and more rapacious than they came and found 
them an easy quarry. This marvelous individuality, so intense and pro- 
ductive of splendid monuments in art, in religion, in government, in liter- 
ature, was the glory of Italy, and insured for her the everlasting interest 
of men. But she bought distinction at the expense of her political inde- 
pendence, and she who led the nations to that modern civilization out of 
which they have drawn their freedom was destined not to be free. Like 
a discoverer whose genius had added to the power and wealth and happi- 
ness of mankind, she was condemned to live poor and forlorn.” 

The chapter on Dante and his eternal influence is profoundly appre- 
ciative. The chapter on the Renaissance is wonderfully sympathetic, 
giving its power and beauty in all their force, and its paganism in pre- 
cisely that specious and enticing form which it wore, and passing over in 
silence its moral corruption, but in the next chapter showing how the 
lack of civic and personal morals led to ruin. 

The chief thread of unity in the work is the long career of Metter- 
nich. The character and policy of this high-bred, imperturbable apostle 
of reaction are very humorously and very amusingly described. He 
did not look for permanent success, but was content to have autocracy 
last his time, and his cynical skill in voiding every noble movement of 
its force for so many years has secured such a renown as he craved. 

The author brings out very fully the fantastic ineffectualness of the 
Carbonari and the related sects, although they served to keep alive a 
vague dissatisfaction and to diffuse a vague national sense. Mazzini 
brought in a more straightforward manliness and, so far as depended on 
him, a deeper religious sense. The author, however, has none of the 
jealousy which deprives Cavour and the House of Savoy of the primacy 
in the final constitution of Italian nationality, while doing full justice to 
the deeper spiritual influences proceeding from Manzoni, Gioberti, 
D’ Azeglio, and above all from Mazzini, and to Garibaldi’s power of 
moving cyclopean masses. The long oscillations of Charles Albert’s 
nature are drawn out very interestingly, terminating, after all, in “ Il 
Statuto,” and leaving Italy endlessly his debtor. 

Not forgetting that Venice sheltered Paul Sarpi, and kept the Curia 
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within bounds, we find it hard to share the author’s indignation that 
Europe did not esteem Venice a ward whose independence it was 
sacredly bound to secure. Macaulay asks, In her life of thirteen hun- 
dred years, what one generous action has Venice to record ? 


Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 


Tue Barp oF THE DimsovitzA. Roumanian Folk-songs, collected from 
the peasants by H¥tENE Vacaresco. Translated by CARMEN SYLVA and 
ALMA STRETTELL. 1892. Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. Pp. viii, 130. 


These songs, it seems, are peculiar to a certain district of Roumania, 
“‘in which the mysterious grandeur of mountains has combined with the 
melancholy and subtle beauty of vast plains in influencing its people.” 
Mademoiselle Vacaresco, although of a noble race long honored in this 
district, found the peasants so exceedingly shy of communicating these 
songs that she was forced to use all manner of artifices to secure them, 
even sometimes hiding in the tall maize to overhear the reapers crooning 
them. The queen has probably first rendered them roughly into Eng- 
lish, and Alma Strettell then gives them the full and perféct vocabulary 
and rhythmical form which they wear here. 

Carmen Sylva seems well warranted in declaring that “they are 
worthy to rank with the best national songs that India and the far 
North have given us; and are truly noble in their childlike purity and 
simple treatment of, and sympathy with, every phase of natural human 
experience.” They have a dignity and intellectual energy well agreeing 
with the Roman centre of the national origin, while their tragic weird- 
ness seems to be a composite of this with their Oriental habitat. The 
most singular trait of these songs seems to be the intensity with which 
they dwell on the thought of blood. “The blood is the life” seems 
never to be out of mind, — blood surging in the veins, as the principle 
of love or of hate, and blood gushing from the veins, under the sword of 
war or the dagger of revenge. The ghastly image also often recurs of 
the dead looking forth from their graves after the living, or coming 
forth from them at night to woo the living to the old familiar converse. 
Here is a race that has been Christianized for many centuries, and yet 
into whose spiritual consciousness not one ray of faith or hope, or expec- 
tation of good for time or eternity, seems to have penetrated. 

Some are gipsy songs. — Peculiarly fine are “ Hopeless,” “ Song of 
the Shroud,” “ The Soldier’s Tent,” “The Old Man’s Blood,” “ Hay,” 
“The Murderer,” “ Barren,” but above all the soldier’s song, “I am 
Content.” 


Charles C. Starbuck. 


ANDOVER. 
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SrraicHt Sermons: To Young Men and Other Human Beings. By HENRY 
Van Dyxe, D. D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1893. Pp. xiii., 
233. 

True to their title, these sermons are direct, simple, straightforward. 
Preached before the universities of Yale, Harvard, and Princeton, they 
are sermons to young men, yet their distinctive feature is no peculiarity 
other than their straightforward way of preaching the gospel. Believing 
as their author does that “‘ young men are really human beings, not a 
distinct species,” he believes that the true religion for them is “ not some- 
thing novel and peculiar, but simply the plain religion of Christ.” 

As university sermons they are not learned and elaborate, but doubt- 
less none the less effective. Inreading them one wonders if they may 
not stand as the type of the sermon for to-day. As Mr. Horton recently 
said: “ An iron-clad warship is not nearly so picturesque as the full- 
sailed three-deckers that Nelson commanded at Trafalgar, and a sermon 
suited for to-day may not be half so long or stately or brilliant or poetic 
as the orations of Robert Hall or John Angell James, but the sole 
question is one of fitness: which here and now will go home most 
surely and accomplish the work most effectively.” 

Of this volume of sermons that entitled “ Abraham’s Adventure ” 
is perhaps especially noteworthy, while either the first, entitled “A 
Man,” or the fifth, “ Redemption,” may be singled out as characteristic 
of this “ book of sermons straight and simple.” Not to speak of them 
in detail, it may be said that they all appeal with directness and force to 
the heroic side of Christian service more than to the safe side of sal- 
vation. 


Clean of cant, they are downright manly. 


Charles H. Cutler. 
Baneoor, ME. 


BACCALAUREATE AND OTHER SERMONS AND ADDRESSES. By EpWwarp 
Atten Tanner, D. D. Pp. 440. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 


This is a memorial volume. It contains the Baccalaureate Sermons 
delivered before the graduating classes of Illinois College by their 
beloved president, from the year 1882 to 1893. The last sermon he 
wrote but did not deliver. It was read to the class after his death. 
The style of these sermons is conversational, the themes practical, and 
they glow with Christian earnestness. The book contains other sermons 
and addresses selected with the idea of giving a variety of topic. There 
is a forcible and helpful sermon on “Symmetry in the Ministry.” 
Among other addresses of various kinds there is a bright discussion of 
the union of the useful and the beautiful in the world and in character, 
under the title “ Vulean and Venus.” The last division of the book is 
made up of selections from his unpublished writings; many of these are 
condensed common sense. Some might have been omitted, and some of 
the sermons also, unless it was the intention of the compiler to show the 
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progress of this indefatigable worker. A short sketch of President 
Tanner’s life forms a fitting introduction to the book. On opening the 
volume, his earnest and attractive face invites a stranger to become a 
reader. The book will be welcomed by those who knew and loved the 
man who gave himself a living sacrifice to his college. 

William Slade. 


WILLIAMSTOWN. 


First Steps in Philosophy (Physical and Ethical). By William 
Mackintire Salter, author of “ Ethical Religion.” Chicago: Charles H. 
Kerr & Company. 1892.— The two parts of this volume, small as it 
is, should have been issued separately. For they have no vital connec- 
tion, are useful for different purposes, and cannot be comprehended 
under one adequate title. 

Part First is a clear, bright, readable explanation of Idealism, calcu- 
lated to be of extreme value to beginners in the study of philosophy. 
Its simplicity and vivacity cannot be too highly commended. It is orig- 
inal, but only in the sense that the powers of the writer are used to 
elucidate and apply a great and recognized philosophical principle. 

Part Second, on the other hand, is an advocacy of an idea of Duty 
which the author modestly but distinctly lays claim to, namely, that Duty 
consists in the harmonious realization in others (so far as possible) and 
in one’s self of our human capacities. It is the philosophy, as the author 
says, of the ideal involved in the common phrase, “‘ making the most of 
one’s self” — only it is enlarged to include making the most of others 
also. But with this altruistic determination which Mr. Salter gives to it, 
it may be questioned if this theory is essentially in any respect a new 
one, if indeed it is not involved in a single phrase of the Christian reve- 
lation (of which revelation Mr. Salter says — page 104, note —that there 
is in it “no attempt at a reasoned doctrine of the ultimate good ”), that 
is, the “ Kingdom of God.” 

The Epistles to the Thessalonians. By the Rev. James Denney, 
B. D. (Expositor’s Bible.) Pp. vii, 404. New York: A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son.— This book deserves its place in the excellent series to 
which it belongs. The twenty-four discourses which compose it contain 
sound exegesis and good preaching, and little of either that is inferior. 
The diffuseness and repetition which are the most common faults of 
expository sermons are not present in any noticeable degree. In his 
treatment of the eschatological passages of the two epistles the writer is 
frank and wise, and shows how a preacher can recognize the fallible 
element in prophetic Scripture without taking away its essential authority. 
One cannot but regret the reference to the Papacy on page 318, as 
likely to foster, against the writer’s wish, a mischievous perversion of 
Paul’s prediction of Antichrist. 

The Book Genesis a True History. By the Rev. F. Watson, B. D. 
Pp. 288. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1892 
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— The aim of this compact little volume is a good one. The author is 
right in his conviction that now is the time to collect and prove materials ; 
to subject the various elements of the problems of Old Testament history 
to a careful study, rather than to frame hypotheses. He accepts the 
critical analysis of the Hexateuch, in all its essential features, but pur- 
poses to show that the narratives of Genesis are true historical records, 
and that the documents of the Hexateuch, at least J and E, are substan- 
tially very much older than modern criticism has pronounced them. 

The argument from Egyptian and Assyro-Babylonian archzology is 
given a prominent place. But no new matter is presented, and the old 
is not handled with sufficient care. The argument from the difference 
between the Egypt of the time of Joseph and that of the Exodus (pp. 
57-59) is considerably overstated. It isa bold statement that “ Israel’s 
intercourse with Assyria or any of the Eastern kingdoms was very slight 
before the 8th century B. c.” (p. 64). This part of the discussion is 
hardly put fairly. There is inaccuracy, too, in matters of detail. When 
the writer says (p. 218) that the Sabbath “was a very ancient Babylonian 
institution,” he claims what has not been proved. 

The attack on the positions and methods of the so-called critical 
school, which occupies a large part of the book, is based chiefly on two 
misapprehensions. The position that the patriarchal narratives are pro- 
jections into the past of a later age does not imply, by any means, that 
their theology and institutions must correspond with those of the later 
period. The writers of these narratives were, in any case, men of com- 
mon sense, and knew that they were dealing with patriarchs. Yet our 
author argues repeatedly and at length against the critical theory from 
facts like the abundance of anthropomorphisms in Genesis, and the ab- 
sence of any traces of centralization of worship in P’s account of the 
times of Abraham. Moreover, he fails to appreciate the very important 
place assigned to Moses by these writers. This is especially noticeable 
when he has occasion to speak of P (who is precisely the one most likely 
to magnify the influence of Moses). For all these writers, and those for 
whom they wrote, the true history of Israel began with the Exodus. 
The Genesis narratives never had any such national significance to the 
early Hebrews as did those subsequent to the departure from Egypt. 
The author himself notices this as a remarkable fact (pp. 284 ff.), but 
fails to draw any lesson from it. 

Appendix III., on Historical Accuracy, is good. The truth that “it 
is in spiritual insight and grasp of spiritual truths that the incompara- 
bility of the Hebrew historian is to be discerned,” cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. The general exposition of the religion and institutions 
of the Genesis narratives, given throughout the volume, is clear and 
accurate. But the book is not sufficiently definite, on its constructive 
side. One who accepts the author’s premises, and allows himself to be 
carried along by his argument, is left hanging in mid air, after all. One 
is not at all sure what his theory is concerning the history of these nar- 
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ratives in their written form, or what he has finally done, for example, 
with the Priestly document. A better case might have been made out 
for the historicity of the patriarchal narratives, and the author would 
have done well to spend less time in combating “the critical theory.” 
The book is well worth reading, however. 

The Book of Judges. Smaller Cambridge Bible for Schools. By 
J. S. Black, M. A. Pp. 116. London: C. J. Clay & Sons. — This 
little book, one of the well-known series of smaller handbooks, can be 
recommended as well suited to its purpose. It has a very satisfactory 
introduction, written clearly and with good judgment. The notes not 
only show painstaking, but are evidently the work of one who thoroughly 
appreciated the historical setting of the narratives, so far as it is still 
within reach. The commentary to such chapters as v., viil., and that 
most characteristic chapter ix., is a very good specimen of what such 
notes should be. As usual in the volumes of this series, there is the 
added help of a well-prepared map. Such little handbooks as this are 
excellent for Bible classes. 

The Bible and English Prose Style. Selections and Comments, with 
an Introduction. By Albert S. Cook, Professor of the English Lan- 
guage and Literature in Yale University. Pp. lxx, 61. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. — This book is intended for use in schools, colleges, theolo- 
gical seminaries, and wherever there is a desire to approach the subject 
of Biblical study from the literary side. A number of representative 
portions of Scripture are brought together, and prefaced by comments 
from eminent critics and scholars, the purpose being to show the influ- 
ence of the Bible on English style from the earliest times. The selec- 
tion of passages is an admirable one; the comments, also, are well 
adapted to their purpose. 

Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche. Zweiter Jahrgang (1892). 
Fiinftes Heft: pp. 369-468. Sechstes Heft: pp. 469-534. Freiburg 
i. B.: J. C. B. Mohr.— The two closing numbers of this periodical for 
the year 1892 are fully up to the high standard of their predecessors. 
Number Five opens with a very interesting and suggestive article (44 
pages) by Professor Stade entitled: ‘“ Die messianische Hoffnung im 
Psalter.” Students of the Old Testament will find it valuable. The 
other articles in this number are by Dr. K. Kohler, on “Freie Vereins- 
thiitigkeit und amtliche Kirchenthitigkeit,’” and Professor Gottschick, 
“‘ Katechetische Lutherstudien.” 

The principal article in Number Six is by Professor Sell, of Bonn, 
entitled: ‘ Der Wunderglaube der Gemeinden und das Gewissen des 
evangelischen Geistlichen.” This somewhat delicate question is discussed 
in a straightforward way, and in a thoroughly evangelical spirit. The 
paper will repay careful reading. ‘The remainder of this number is 
occupied by a sketch, “ Die kirchliche Gewalt der Obrigkeit nach der 
Anschauung Luthers,” by Dr. Theodor Brieger. 
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